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HARD TIMES. 


4 ke = times are hard, and hunger and cold 
Threaten and growl at many a door; 
The wolf's long cry is fierce and bold, 
Borne on the sullen night wind’s roar 
But this is the hour for courage, Love, 
For daring the foe with nerve and skill, 
Meeting our care in the strength of prayer, 
And waiting and working with steady will. 
We greet each other with cheery signs 
As we set our battle in brave array; 
Closer we draw the household lines, 
And gallantly meet each dawning day 
Now and then, as the dark clouds rift, 
We catch a glimpse of the sun on high, 
And, heartened, together a song we lift— 
There's always blue in the upper sky 
The times are hard, but the children play, 
And we tuck them under the coveriet 
When we reach the end of each struggling day, 
And the stars in heaven for lamps are set 
Then, Love, we look in each other's eyes 
And the kindling light of triumph see 
Oli! what does it matter that times are hard 
Wheu l have you Love, and you have me ? 
ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


BROADWAY. 
‘TF I cannot have the inspiration of the mountains 
and the sea,” said a thoughtful woman, ** then 
give mea crowded street in a crowded town Give 
me Broadway ! 

The long, narrow, glittering thoroughfare, cosmo- 
politan as oniy the chief avenue in a commercial 
seaport can be, with its tidal throngs drifting past 
one another from early morning till midnight, its 
tall buildings filled with shops and offices, its occa- 
sional churches, its various architecture, its bizarre 
effects, its kaleidoscope shifting of situations, its rum 
ble of wheels and clanging of bells, is in itself an in- 
spiration to the beholder. No street is fuller of con- 
trast, no path cut through any town more replete 
with themes for the philosophic or amusement for 
the frivolous or suggestion for the thoughtful than 


Broadway. One may be as desolate in its crowded 
length as in the heart of the desert. One may 


turn aside from its busiest corner. enter into the peace 
of a sanctuary, and pray in the hushed rose-hued 
twilight of a beautiful cathedral. Theatres open their 
doors to the passer who would fain be entertained. 
Picture-gallertes invite the art-student Shops of 
every description tempt the bewildered buyer. 

And yet the charm of Broadway is not in the edi- 
fices, magnificent or humble, which elbow each other 
on either side. These might stand elsewhere. It is 
not in its surprises of turn and its détours at certain 
points. It is not in its squares, with bits of green 
common and stately monuments, where statues sol 
emuly gaze, unwinking and stolid, on the shifting 
pageaut at their feet. 

The charm of Broadway is its promenade. Here 
one encounters the dignified man of middle age, the 
matron in the glory of her silver hair. At one hour 
the procession is of business men, well set up, erect, 
soldierly They are carrying on activities which 
reach forward to the ends of the earth. They walk 
with the tread of those who own the soil. At another 
and later time of day women are in the majority, 
brightening the street with the brilliance of their toi- 
lettes and the beauty of their faces. Manhattan may 
well be proud of her girls and women in days when 
health and grace go hand in hand, and a plain 
woman is seldom seen 

There used to be plain women, but their day is 
over. The end of our century sees beauty regnant 
in Broadway. 

Sometimes one meets a bevy of bright-eyed chil 
dren under the convoy of nurse or governess. School 
is over, and they are walking down town, enjoying 
the excursion with the zest of children out for a ho! 
iday. Jostling the prosperous citizen is the forlorn 
tramp, and oftener than ever before in America the 
unfortunate beggar for alms. People in the change 
less costumes of the Orient mingle with those attired 
in the latest Parisian fashion. Broadway is itself a 
striking study, a drama, a spectacle worth travelling 
far to see and enjoy. 


CONTINUED CHARM. 
T is a singular thing that many of the most famous wo- 
men in history and in literature were not young at the 
time when they were most charming. Not to speak of 
Aspasia and Cleopatra and Sappho, nor even of Helen of 
Troy, and passing over Ninon, and also Madame de Main- 
teuou—if that lady's strict sense of propriety will allow us 
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to mention ber in the same breath as that used in pronoun- 
cing the names of these other ladies—we find, let us say, Ma- 
dame Récamier, whose charm seemed to last ipto old age, 
and who was forty when it overcame Chateaubriand; upon 
Josephine, who was thirty-three when she conquered the 
conqueror of the world—and if thirty-three is not old, neither 
is it young. Later we find George Sand, who at forty 
could break the heart of Chopin; and still later appears Ma- 
dame Mohl, who at fifty married a man of thirty-five, and 
without either wealth or physical beauty held the world of 
art and letters at her feet for years. Stella was not a young 
woman when Swift, after his poor fashion, gave her what 
heart he had; Dr. Johnson’s wife was thirty years his senior, 
and he loved her tenderly to the last; and Goethe loved for 
several years—a long time for Goethe—a woman very con. 
siderably older than himself. For some occult reason the 
years and the beauty of youth are not of so much conse- 
quence as we have been apt to think. There was Disraeli, 
a man to whom beauty in nature and art said a great deal, 
yet he married a woman with but little of the personal at- 
traction of sparkle and color, and nearly twenty years his 
elder. Marian Evans, not a young woman when she dared 
the censure of the world by sharing her fate with Mr. Lewes, 
was very nearly an old woman when another husband, com- 
paratively a young man, gave her his name. Dinah Mulock’s 
husband, again, was many years her junior; so to-day is 
Miss Thackeray's; and in this country a number of our 
most prominent women have husbands more than a dozen 
years younger than themselves, and in almost every instance 
these husbands are men of moral and intellectual power 
themselves. All this shows that charm is a trait by itself; 
that it is not necessarily dependent on a rose-leaf skin, shin- 
ing teeth, or glowing eye, a supple figure, or fine dancing 
on small feet; and that here a sweet nature, there a whole- 
some temperament, or again a brilliant intellect, has been 
sometimes as powerful a factor in the world as mere physi- 
cal loveliness. Physical loveliness has its empire, and by 
far the largest and strongest empire; but the strange charm 
that has no relation to age has an empire all its own, and not 
to be disdained. It is a fresh illustration of the power of 
mind over matter, for certainly the charm does not lie in 
any material quality. It is perhaps something of the same 
charm as that which has often brought lovers to the feet of 
plain women. But whatever it is, it shows that there are 
qualities and quantities in life superior to the velvet cheek 
aud the dimpling smile 


HUSBANDS AT HOME. 


LS peop are constantly advised to remember that they 

are the constituted guardians of the home; that they 
make its sunshine and dispense happiness or misery to those 
within its shelter. To meet her husband with a smiling 
face on his daily return to her, no matter how trying and 
disturbing a day she may have had in the home, is assumed 
to be the wife's special obligation. Is it not at least equally 
incumbent on the good man to bring sunshine and pleasure 
back to her, even though the street or the office may have 
had its solicitudes and trials? 

When the sound of the father’s latch-key is the signal for 
a joyous rush on the part of the children, a glad thrill in the 
voice of the wife, even a cheery stir in the region of the 
kitchen, the tokens are evident that the man of the house is 
a cheery, sensible, big-hearted fellow, who can carry his end 
of the load without unmanly murmuring and complaint. 
No doubt he is weary. Most people are, after the allotted 
tasks of the day are over. Work takes a good deal out of 
the strongest of us, even when we love the work and find 
our environment agreeable. But the man going out to his 
business engagements has one great advantage over his wife. 
He has had change of scene and companionship. He bas 
been brought into touch with the wide-awake life of the 
world, Strangers have addressed him. His letters, his 
callers, his work itself, however monotonous, have made him 
for a while forgetful of the petty solicitudes and small fric- 
tions of the household. Perhaps he was cross and unreason- 
able there, and said something sharp and satirical which 
wounded his wife, something over which she brooded for 
hours after he had rushed pell-mell down the street to catch 
a car, forgetting all about his sudden gust and flurry of 
temper because breakfast was a trifle late and the steak over- 
done. 

Of course this behavior in a husband is infrequent and 
accidental, and is seldom long treasured against him by a 
loving wife. A certain element of the maternal mingles 
with the affection of a wife for her husband, and she ex- 
cuses his occasional irritability as patiently and with as 
much toleration as she doés the same thing in the children 
or in her older boys. Nevertheless, a man should not pre- 
sume on this amiability, nor strain it too far. Ifa man were 
cross at breakfast it behooves him to be angelic at dinner, 
by way of making up for the first lapse in deportment. 

The husband who may be relied on for sympathy, for 
cheerfulness, for sunshine, is as much a home-maker as his 
wife. He builds for future years, his boys copying uncon- 
sciously his very tricks of manner and the tones of his voice. 
The chivalry which induces him to make smooth and easy 
the path of his wife will make good husbands of them when 
their turn shall come. It will give his girls a standard by 
which to measure when wooers come to claim them, in the 
regular order of things. They will say, as a girl did the 
other day, ‘‘ When I marry it will be when I find a man as 
sincere, as upright, as gentle, and as full of fun as my fa- 
ther; not till then.” 

Nor should the husband forget that attention in trifles, 
little thoughtful acts, a gift at an unexpected moment, a 
flower or a book, or the new magazine, something inexpen- 
sive, but indicating remembrance and care for the wife’s 
tastes, keeps alight and glowing the flame of love. In home 
life none need fear to be affectionate and demonstrative. 
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AN OUT-OF-TOWN VISITOR. 


HE suburban friend 
of Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, having recovered 
from the effects of her 
last visitation among 
us, is once more in 


Me Healer ben Ioclen 
town, doing and seeing 


everything. She was 
Lidcraays at the house to-day. 
The name of this good 
woman always escapes 
me. There are certain —_ with whom names, after all, 
are but arbitrary affairs, labels as it were, never quite rightly 
laced, and never so closely identified with the objects to 
which they are affixed as to suggest when detached the 
missing part. Of course during her quiet retreat in the 
country town on the river-front where she is content to 
reside she has, as is always her custom, read all the new 
books and reviews, the criticisms on all the new plays, and 
even the five-column reports of certain late speeches of 
note. A digest of any of them, such as must satisfy the 
more disordered minds of city-dwellers, forced to take hur- 
ried bites of everything, would no more be possible to this 
ood woman, in the ample opulent life she leads, than con- 
Jenand or adulterated foods on her estates, where luxuries 
in all their richness are grown. One view of her library 
table would convince the casual observer of this—that broad 
table with its lamps, its periodicals, and its paper-cutters, 
rearranged each morning with a precision never varied in 
years. Then the chairs—two facing the fire—drawn up to 
the table, each chair distinctly recognized as belonging ex- 
clusively to some one member of the household. No wonder 
we all seem to her like ignorant unread savages, indifferent 
to our opportunities. No wonder she feels justified in 
criticising us. Her visits are never longer than those which 
justify foreigners, and her comments are less bitter. 

** You have too many sets here,” she said—*‘ twenty to the 
one you had when I was a girl. Of course you think you 
have only one, because the papers report the festivities of 
no other. But you remind me of a lot of little eddies in a 
stream, each one distinct from the other, no two centres 
touching, yet all being swept by the same current.” She 
smiled as she spoke. Her own observations always please 
her. ‘I don’t believe you care. You are like the great 
papers in a metropolis. You are concerned with your own 
glories, and ignore those of your neighbors—unless to de- 
tract from them,” she added. ‘‘ How many Browning 
classes are there here in the mornings? I know three or 
four at least. The very swell never have heard of the others. 
It is the same way with your musicals; I've been to four 
private ones in a fortnight. Sometimes you draw the sym- 
pathetic rather than the social line at these. You get the 
devotees of art and those of fashion grouped in that way, 
and both of you pose. You ignore the actor in your purely 
fashionable set, but the prima donna of Continental glory 
you take into your circle. 

** Quick! tell me, who is that young woman who has just 
come in with so many violets in her dress? If people wear 
so many, Violets will be vulgar next year. Think of making 
flowers vulgar! We did a great crime to the chrysanthemum 
when we fashioned one into a boutonniére. She is dainty, 
though. I’ve seen her twice before this week-—at a musical 
in the Waldorf, and in the Panderfelts’ opera-box. You 
don’t say so! Then she is young De Ruyter’s bride. That 
is why she was at the Authors’ Club reception on Thursday. 
I'm surprised he went. I thought be had no respect for 
any author older than himself. And that is the Mrs. Shoe- 
maker, who had the palace in Florence last winter. I saw 
her at a musical with a single rope of diamonds suspended 
loosely from a brilliant on her shoulder and falling to the 
knee. I have never seen her talking to a woman before; I 
did not know she liked them. How Captain Whoppers has 
changed! No, don’t introduce him. F nee his mother 
when he was a lad with long yellow curls; she always be- 
lieved in him. Mrs. Shoemaker apparently does not object 
to him. She is accustomed to being looked at. 

‘Dear me, how old Mrs. Pond is growing! It’s such a 
mistake to keep her hair so yellow. Golden locks only be 
long to youth, and should grow darker with age, else the 
face looks sallow. A blonde who had been a beauty and 
had grown old with grace told me that. 

‘‘Oh! I must speak to Major Townsley. Please cal! him. 
He is to speak at the Village Club for us. They all read his 
after-dinner speeches in the country; you never do here. 
You laugh at his popularity, not at his wit.” 

When the Major joined my good friend I disappeared. 














WOMEN AND MEN. 
PRE-COLLEGIATE WOMEN. 


se late Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, who has just 

died in her ninetieth year at Boston, was one of the last 
examples of a remarkable type of intellectual women, who 
preceded the collegiate period, and gut their training in a 
very different way. They owed it not much to schools, of 
which girls then found very few, but usually to the personal 
teaching of certain men or women who took the pains to 
guide them. Margaret Fuller, as is well known, was edu- 
cated by her father; and her friend Elizabeth Peabody by 
her mother, who had grown up amid the storms of the 
American Revolution, never went to school, yet had a thirst 
for knowledge which nothing could slake. Afterwards 
Mrs. Peabody herself established schools, at which her three 
gifted daughters, Mrs. Horace Mann, Mrs. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, were all trained. In 
this school English composition was 7 the basis of 
knowledge. Girls of ten and twelve lair’s Rhetoric 
and Kaimes’s Elements of Criticiam, and constantly practised 
what they learned. They studied no foreign languages, and 
no mathematics beyond arithmetic, but gave an immense 
deal of time to history, geography, physics (studied in text- 
books), and, above all, to English literature. Mrs. Peabody 
read to them from the Iliad and Odyssey, from Tasso, from 
the Spectator, and from the Edinburgh Review, and translated 
much of Chaucer and Spenser into modern English for them 
—sume of these versions being afterwards printed. This 
was about 1815. Pupils who wished had teachers for lan- 


. guages; and Miss Elizabeth Peabody studied Latin with her 


father, who was a dentist. Her mother, she says, led her 
daughters to read the lives of learned women, such as Ma- 
dame Dacier, Elizabeti: Carter, and Mrs. Somerville, and the 
History of New England, by Miss Hannah Adams. Miss 
Peabody said that the thought of there being any inferiority 
in the minds of women had never occurred to her; and, in- 
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deed, her mother once showed her an article in Deunie’s 
(Philadelphia) Portfoliz, in which it was argued that women, 
more than men, must be the custodians of literature and art 
in America, because men would for many years be too busy. 
A full account of all this, by Miss Peabody herself, may be 
found in Barnard’s American Journal of Education for July 
15, 1880 (v. 588). Miss Peabody also gives some account of 
a somewhat similar school kept for many years at Salem, 
Massachusetts, by a kinswoman of my own, Miss Mehitabel 
Higginson, who was the original of Hawthorne's Hepzibah 
of pegs: and never would acknowledge the independence 
of the colonies, but lived on a pension granted her by the 
British government for her loyalty. 

Now all this training was quite unlike that of the high- 
schools and colleges of the present day; it was less varied, 
less accurate, le<s specialized. But it gave, on the other 
hand, a passion for reading, an inextinguishable appetite for 
knowledge. Miss Peabody says that her mother was called 
“the walking encyclopedia”; and I certainly do not find 
among those trained under the new system—though it is 
doubtless better, on the whole—that miscellaneousness of 
information and that immense hunger for farther progress 
which were found among the class I describe. Indeed, liv- 
ing in « university town, the same difference is visible to me 
among men. With the late Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody and 
Professor H. W. Torrey there have lately died the last men 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, who possessed a vast variety 
of knowledge—the last to whom one could go with an unan- 
swered question on almost any subject. All the younger 
men are specialists; if you have time and patience you can 
get any question answered, but it may take all winter to 
find out where to go. Thus of women yet more; the old 
sysiem reached fewer women and trained them less scien- 
tifically, but it gave them a vast omnivorousness. One of 
my elder sisters began the study of Greek at sixty; and I 
knew a cultivated woman in Portland, Maine, who took her 
first lessons on the piano at seventy. Miss Peabody herself 
had perpetual youth and eagerness to learn. She crossed 
the Atlantic in middle life to study Froebel’s system, and 
then filled all America with it. She had had previous en- 
thusiasms for Mr. Alcott’s school methods, and for the lan- 
guage-teaching of a learned Hungarian, Dr. Charles Kraitsir, 
whose book The Significance of the Alphabet made for a 
time a great impression. She was the reverse of practical; 
or, rather, as her warm friend James Freeman Clarke once 
said of her, she was “always engaged in supplying some 
public want which had first to be created,” so that she never, 
except in case of the kindergarten, got beyond this prelimi- 
nary process of creating the want. Dedien the Brook Farm 
period she established the first foreign-book store in Boston, 
and its resources of French, German, and Italian books were 
of great benefit to a whole generation. Later she came often 
to the Radical Club, and none of the professional or col- 
lege-bred men there could equal her in familiarity with 
Greek history and literature. Like her friend Margaret 
Fuller. earlier, she flowed on and on with endless informa 
tion after the rest of us had said all we knew. 

[ recall with pleasure my very last interview with Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, it was so thoroughly characteristic of 
her. Ina furious snow-storm, about six years ago, I found 
myself at the windiest corner in Boston—that corner at 
which the late Judge Russell thought that a shorn lamb 
should be kept always tethered. It was necessary to cross 
the street, but the snow was already so drifted that the task 
seemed formidable. Presently | saw dimly through the 
falling flakes an aged lady with loose white curls. She was 
stumbling across unaided, and once or twice seemed actually 
falling in the very track of vehicles. Hastening forward to 
aid her, [ discerned Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who took my 
proffered arm,and struggling up, looked me in the face. 
** On!” she said,‘ I was wishing- I could see you; there is 
trouble about Sarah Winnemucca. Now you know [but I 
did not know in the least] that there are people who do the 
greatest injustice to Sarah Winnemucca, and the fact is 
that—” And so she went talking steadily on, telling ber 
tale, utterly oblivious of the snow-storm, and as placidly as 
if we were sitting together on a balcony by a summer sea, 
as long as I could continue with her. Sarah Winnemucca, 
an educated Indian half-breed, was just then her latest ob- 
ject of enthusiasm. All her hopes and thoughts were con 
centrated on this lady's Indian school. She had gone out 
alone on that formidable day, at the age of eighty-four, to 
see somebody about it. And if she had been rescued from 
drowning—it really came very near to that—she would 
simply have resumed the theme of importance with her res 
cuer, and ignored all else. It is really a delight that the 
last image of one to whom I had owed so much should have 
been in so wholly unique and characteristic a situation 

T.W 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FOR A TRIP SOUTH. 


RAVEL to the South will begin early in February, with 

the first Lenten days, and those who seek the summer 

all the year are already requiring outfits for warmer climes. 

Wardrobes for these fortunate people are full of suggestions 

to the general reader who stays at home and prepares her 
own gowns for the spring and summer. 


THE TRAVELLING SUIT 

For the journey by rail, even when no further than 
Washington, the travelling costume is of brown covert 
coating. made of lighter weight and with a shorter coat than 
those now worn Cut-away coats with vests are com- 
mended by Redfern for these suits. They fall only half- 
way to the knee, are cut with full godet pleats in the back, 
ani meet only on the bust, where they are fastened by a 
single large button of buffalo horn or of dark tortoise shell. 
All the long seams of such coats are strapped—that is, they 
have three-quarter-inch bands stitched upon them. Inside 
is worn an Epsom waistcoat of brown and écru plaid wool, 
or else of white ground barred with red or yellow. This is 
closely buttoned, and has a stavding collar worn with a silk 
cravat tied in a huge bow (without ends), which may be red, 
rellow, or brown, as best suits the wearer. The sleeves are 
5 hee at the top, and are cut with outside seams. All the 
edges are stitched in one or two rows. An inside collar of 
linen and narrow cuffs complete the coat. The skirt, four 
yards wide, and escaping the ground, has all its seams 
in pped on the outside and stitched there twice. The foot is 
widely hemmed, and has four or five rows of stitching. 

The golf cape of rough plaids, and the shower cape of 
cravenette, made to cover the wearer only to the knees when 
she is seated in an open carriage, are chosen for wraps in 
the South. A useful hood completes such capes. 


Tobacco-brown and biack woollens, such as liglt camel's- 
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hair or hop-sacking, are also made up by tailors. Some of 
these have a frock-coat, double-breasted, tight-fitting, with 
seams across the hips, and a full skirt that is not too full. 
Still others have the short basque added under a 
leated belt, and are made with an over-skirt of three or of 
our points falling low on the plain skirt beneath. This is 
very effective in brown, with the over-skirt edged with two 
rows of brown beads and a row of spangles between, while 
the whole is brightened by a wrinkled stock of the palest 
Nile-green velvet. 

For the house, tailors make charming gowns of Parma- 
violet cloth, trimmed with revers, and peplum nae of 
black moiré shot with lightninglike flashes of the pale pur- 
ple of the violet. The round waist is long enough to curve 
slightly below the belt -line, and to this is added a short 
basque, pointed on the sides and full as a frill, made of the 
moiré. he revers are wide and are pointed below the bust, 
and broaden in square epaulettes above mutton-leg sleeves 
of the cloth. A plastron of the moiré and a wrinkled collar 
complete the waist. The cloth skirt is caught up on the 
left side, and is opened there to show a panel of moiré anda 
border at the foot. This model is also carried out in gray 
and petunia cloths, and for very young ladies it is pretty 
in bright cerise, turquoise, or stem-green cloth with glacé 
velvet revers and panel. A white cloth gown with accesso- 
ries of pale violet velvet or moiré is effective for any one to 
whom it is becoming. 


THINNER GOWNS OF CREPON AND BATISTE. 


Very thin light fabrics of pure wool or of transparent 
muslin are used in gowns to be taken to the extreme South. 
Thus in a beautiful outfit for Bermuda prepared at Altman’s 
is a light French-gray crépon dress trimmed with very ef- 
fective white lace of large open design and black satin rib- 
bon. As the wearer is rather large, the waist is cut slightly 

yointed in front and back, and also curves below the waist- 
ine on the sides. A vest of shirred black chiffon tapers to 
a point, and is outlined by revers of lace that widen over the 
top of the sleeves. This lace trimming is scalloped on the 
edge, and is given a new finish of black satin ribbon doubled 
to an inch in width, sewed along under the scallops, making 
a straight edge. A full basque of lace with ribbon finish is 
added to the pointed waist. The large sleeves taper to lace 
cuffs, and the collar is of lace over satin. The skirt of six 
gores, lined with silk, is trimmed with a flounce of lace ten 
inches deep bordered with ribbon, and carried up in a point 
each side of the front, and held there by large upright bows 
of black satin ribbon. 

A tan crépon gown has a pointed waist covered with 
black accordion-pleated chiffon. Bretelles of jet passemente- 
rie, in open designs like embroidery, are laid upon satin rib- 
bons that are wide on the shoulders and taper to the waist- 
line. Similar jets resting on satin edge the pointed waist. 
The mutton-leg sleeves of crépon have a deep ruffle of 
erépon at the top widely bound with black satin ribbon. 
At the wrists the sleeves are faced with crépon and left 
open about two inches up the inner seam; they are then 
bound with inch-wide satin ribbon and are rolled back as 
cuffs, which may be narrow and close or widely open, as the 
wearer finds most comfortable on cool or on hot days. The 
double skirt of crépon mounted on silk has the upper skirt 
falling low in points and finished with the ribbon binding, 
thus carrying out the black trimming in every part 

New batiste muslins imported for summer are soft, nearly 
transparent, and almost as glossy as silk. Their novelty lies 
in chiné designs of dashes, flowers, and stripes, and one of 
the prettiest, in cool clear lavender of many shades and 
dashes on white, is made up over lavender taffeta silk 
throughout. A fitted waist of the taffeta is covered with 
batiste gathered very full about the neck and at the waist. 
Insertions of point de Paris lace are let in the front and 
back in three V's, the first beginning on the shoulders, the 
point of the lowest reaching the waist. The batiste is cut 
away to show the silk under the insertions. The sleeves 
have three points of insertion in the fulness at the top, and 
there is a gathered basque like a ruffle, made up of inser- 
tions and batiste, which falls in a long point in front of the 
waist. The batiste skirt is gathered full over a silk founda 
tion skirt, and trimmed with a deep bias flounce crossed di- 
agonally at intervals with insertions, and edged with lace. 
In this dress and the crépons just mentioned all the trim- 
mings of the corsage taper to the waist-line, increasing the 
apparent length of the waist, and making it look smaller in 
ways that are very becoming to stout figures. 

LUTESTRING AND TAFFETA SILKS. 

A season of silks is anticipated for the spring, and among 
revivals of many old-fashioned fabrics, French manufac- 
turers are showing lutestring silks like those worn half a 
century ago, when Queen Victoria was young. These are 
soft to the touch, yet are stoutly woven, and very lustrous, 
like taffeta; they come in quaint chiné designs of flowers 
and dashes of vivid colors on white or pale grounds. Thus, 
cream - white lutestring strewn with rose - buds, chiné in 
natural colors, is commended by Madame Barnes for the 
sleeves and skirts of pretty evening dresses for those going 
to Florida or Havana, The waist is entirely of chiffon, in 
pleats or puffs, with trimmings of embroidered ruffles. This 
modiste also announces moiré taffeta among the light silks 
that will gradually supersede those which have been so long 
worn. These are strong, yet light of weight, and have shot 
grounds with large moiré designs, and either chiné figures 
or fine dots of the color least in evidence. Pale mauve moiré 
taffeta is shot with pink, green with brown, violet with 
black, and light.blue with black. Dark blue taffeta watered 
in large waves and dotted with white will make the coolest- 
looking of all dark dresses for summer, and brown taffeta 
shot with violet is also effective. White moiré taffeta poin- 
tillé with a color is for summer evening wear. Fine cross- 
stripes of color, scarcely more than two threads each, are 
in pink and Nile green on black taffeta, and small chiné 
leaves are added in the color of the stripes. 

Chiné designs promise to be the feature of next season in 
goods of various kinds, both of silks and of wool, with hard- 
twisted smooth surfaces. Chiné and clouded taffeta will be 
used for shirt waists and for the plastrons of plain wool 
dresses. They are in charming shades of aubergine, mauve, 
gray-blue, and écru, and are usually of two or three colors 
shot together. A frill below the belt will be a feature in 
many shirt waists, giving the popular effect of a short 
basque. Liberty satins are imported for shirt waists in dark 
shades of blue strewn with square dots of white set in irregu- 
lar clusters. Ecru satins have very tiny black dots clustered 
together. Black satins for entire dresses are shown in a new 
weave of slight reps, known as Arabian satin. A new soft 
pean de soie, with subdued lustre, is woven in light weight 
for summer, and comes in white, rose, or eee 
with small black triangles. Moiré with checked grounds 
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of green, écru, violet, or blue is shown for spring toilettes, 
and is sold for $2 50 a yard. 


COMING SUMMER FABRICS. 


Among the fine wool goods for spring and summer wear 
are those of canvas or basket weaving, with tiny dots of 
mohair of the same coler in the basket squares. These are 
for travelling dresses and for general wear, while for more 
elaborate gowns are very deeply crinkled crépons with pin- 
head dots all over their indented surface; these come in 
stem green, in dark reddish-violet, in pale Parma violet, and 
in écru, drab, and dark brown. 

Old-fashioned wool barége will be revived in black and 
colors for summer dresses. It comes with plain dull surface, 
or else pointillé with silk. New nuns’ veilings have satin 
stripes of white or a contrasting color. Grenadines in black, 
écru, or cream-color have bayadere stripes of chiffon deeply 
crinkled and an inch wide. 

The heavy white and écru laces now in favor, and em- 
broideries in open designs imitating lace, will be used for 
trimming dresses of spring and summer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. 
Orations and Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Duties of American 
Citizens, 1856-1891. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. (Volumes Il. and Ill. will be published 
early this year.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Volume III. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous IIlus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Volume IV. in press.) 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘*‘The West from a Car- 
Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
ReaDE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (ln a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
Wiuis O. Cuapin. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Ju a Box.) 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHARLES A. PLATT. With Many 
Illustrations, including a Colored Frontispiece (printed 
in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (ln a Box.) 


**HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 1893. Vol. XIV. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 oo. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
DonbGE, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. Army. Iilus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, #4 oo. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
(In ** Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. By W. 
HOwELLs. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, and Treasury of Bib- 
lical History, Biography, Geography, Doctrine, and 
Literature. By M. G. Easton, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A REFERENDUM TO *“* BEN-HUR.’ A Referendum to the 
Illustrations in the Garfield Edition of General Lew. 
Wallace’s Novel ** Ben-Hur.’’ Prepared by PAUL VAN 
DYKE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘* Ben-Hur,” “‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
ster. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Edited by 
With Three Photogravure 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
(/n a Box.) 


D. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Hanrer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


TAILOR GOWN WITH 
DOUBLE SKIRT. 


TIVES tailor gown of brown basket 
| woven wool has a double skirt, the 
upper skirt cut like the under, bat short 
er and open at the front The bodice isa 
smooth-fitting basque, with pointed front 
und coat-tail back, and moderately full 
leg-of-mutton sleeves It is trimmed 
with mohair braid that has a thread of 
metal in it 


SPREADS 


F you happen to be a school-girl, the Fig. 1 

word ‘‘ spread” will call to your mind 7 
ae lightful visions of gay good times, 
whose chief charms were the goodies 
indulged in at unhallowed hours. For 
some of you these visions will be fringed 
around with the sweet halo of forbidden 
fruit, but for others the recollection will 
involve no conscience-harrowing pangs 
At college, as a rule, they believe that a 
girl. arrived at years of discretion, ought 
to be able to take care of her own diges 
tion, and spreads, therefore, are not a for 
bidden luxury. Perhaps, on thisaccount, 
there are fewer of them than there would 
be if the givers were obliged to hide the 
feast in the delightful darkness of secrecy 
But there are enough of them, particular 


ly in Freshman year, to convince every 
one that even a college student is not be 
yond ¢ yiog this school-girl function 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement 





Fig. 1.—Gown wita DRAPED Over Skint. —(See Fig. 2 


~ 


For patteri) and description see No. L on pattern-shect Supplement 


Freshmen are more prone to give spreads than the older 
girls, for the reason that homesick letters to the kind people 
ut home often bring ‘‘a box” as an answer. Happy Fresh 
man who announces to her friends that she has received “a 
box from home! 

A box ” means a lot of goodies, and it also means a spread, 
for who ever heard of a girl being so greedy as to eat ‘‘a 
box’ all by herself? It means, besides, consolation for a 
great many homesick pangs, and the proud and happy Fresh 
man says to a dozen of her dearest friends; ‘‘1 Lad a box 
from home to-day, and I am going to have a spread in my 
room this evening at nive o'clock. Can you come?” 

Of course they can all come, and promptly at nine o'clock 
the dear dozen file into the Freshman’s room, and are seated 
by their hostess upon the few chairs, the bed, and on cushions 
strewn over the floor, The girls, in their pretty evening 
gowns, all unconsciously form many charming pictures 
under the soft light of the shaded lamps. And then come 
the delights of the spread. All college girls are blessed 
with distinctly indelicate appetites, particularly at nine 
o'clock in the evening, and the good things disappear at a 
marvellously rapid rat« Things taste so much better when 
caten in this informal way! Rule number one of a spread 
is that there must not be dishes enough to go around. No, 
not even though your hostess has borrowed the furnishings 
of all her neighbors’ tea tables. It is quite astonishing how 
many sardines you can eat when you have to pick them up 
by their little tails off your cracker plate. And you can 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





CHIFFON AND LACE COLLARETTE. 


For pattern and description see No. VIL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Hark ORNAMENT OF 
LILIes-OF-THE-V ALLEY. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 1—Breakrast Cap Fig. 2.—Breax 


For description see 
pattern-sheet Sup- 


.—Back oF Gown with DRAPED OveR-SKIRT 





Tatton Gown wita Dous_e SKIRT. 
[For Back, see Page 72.] 


never eat so many olives as when you 
have to spear them with your hat-pin to 
get them out of the bottle. 

Besides olives and sardines, there are 
a great many otlier delicacies, ranging 
from Saratoga chips to Huyler’s bonbons, 
for a fond mother knows just what will 
best console a homesick daughter. And 
if the mother doesn’t know the daughter 
does, and procures the missing articles 
with great ease from a neighboring shop. 
The pleasing mixture which the menu 
offers would be an utter impossibility to 
the digestion of any one but school-girls. 
They, however, being unconscious as yet 


Fig. 2.—SHOULDER of possessing digestions, eat faithfully 

ORNAMENT OF LILIES- through the bill of fare. 
OF-THE-V ALLEY. ‘“Here, my dear, have some of this 
[See Fig. 1.] cake,” and the hostess offers you a partic- 


ularly tempting piece of that dainty. 

“*T can’t possibly. Really, I mustn't. 
I’ve had two pieces already.” 

“But you haven't: had any of this, I 
know, and this is my mother’s cake, so 
you must take some.’ 

You protest feebly, but finally succumb, 
and eat the cake for politeness’ sake. You 
keep on eating for your own sake, until 
you have vanquished an incredibly large 
portion of the box. Fortunately the 
quarter of ten bell soon rings, and puts 
an end to the feasting. It sends the 
guests all scampering off to their own 
quarters, afraid of being locked out of 
their respective houses. 

And the tired hostess, after the last one 
has departed, sinks on the nearest chair 











CLoTa AND VeLver Gown 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


with a happy sigh. It is not until then that she remembers 
that she has not had a mouthful of the banquet herself, she 
has been so busy waiting on her guests. And, alas, alas, 
her mother's cake has entirely disappeared, and not one of 
old Hannah’s jumbles is left. In short, the contents of the 
box are all gone, and nothing but some candy and sardines 
survive the spread. Rosexnta F. Warrerson. 


FESTIVE TOUCHES. 

AN open fire, a palm or two, and flowers, give a festive 
£\ touch to the most ordinary apartment. A growing 
plant on the table, or a single lily in a vase, a few carnations 
or hyacinths in a narrow-necked glass, a pretty centre piece, 
a small silver pail for cracked ice, a dainty dish for olives or 
salted almonds, add to the meal the charming festive touch 
which makes it different and more delightful than the com- 
mon repast. It costs a little in time und thought, perhaps, 
to make everything pretty and attractive about the house, 
but it does not take a great deal of money. Time and 
thought are never better expended than in the graceful 
adornment of the table and the drawing-room, where the 
family and the family friends are accustomed to assemble, 

A festive touch may be given to one’s toilctie by dressing 
the hair becomingly and putting in the silver comb or the 
jewelled pin, which will crown the costume and set off a 
well-shaped head to advantage. So a lace jabot or a silk or 
jetted collar gives a gala effect to a plain every-day gown. 

hese little touches are worth while, for every one likes to 
be pleasing if she can. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


AvuTHor or ‘‘A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MACLEOD oF 


CHapTer VII 
A CEILIDH 
LC the box was found and sent along to the 
4 house; and, on the return of the two girls, it was open 
ed; and Jess Maclean was somewhat diffidently invited to 
look after her cousin's small stock of millinery treasures. 
These were not sumptuous; for the most part they had 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Dare,”” ‘‘ WHITE WINGs,” 


unfrequently in the western isles is found in conjunction 
with raven-black hair; and when she moved, her step was 
graceful. Her hands, it is true, bore evidence of rough 
kitchen-work ; but she did not seem conscious of this de- 
fect; nay, she appeared rather inclined to put them forward 
a little, so that she could better admire the pair of extreme- 
ly pretty cuffs and the tortoise-shell links that Jess had 
given her 


**GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY,” ‘THE 


HANDSOME HuMEs,” ETC. 


** But you can’t realize it,” said Allan, with a touch of his 
scornful impatience. 

“You can’t what?” demanded the town-councillor 

**Tt is unthinkable,” said the schoolmaster. briefly 
mind cannot conceive the idea of infinite space.” ~ 

“Ah?” said Mr. McFadyen, with an inquiring glance. 
“Ah? You've got to imagine a boundary? You can’t help 
thinking of a boundary? Is that it?” 


‘*The 





“* WHO 


ARE YOl AND WHAT 


been procured at the solitary ‘‘ merchant's” shop in Kilree, 
where feminine finery had to be sought for amidst a hetero- 
geneous display of brown soap, candles, figs, sweetmeats, 
patent starch, paraffine lamps, and the like; they had seen a 
od deal of weather out there in the west; and now, as 
Barbara produced them for inspection, it was with a grow 
g sense of disappointmen 
Everything you have seems so neat and clean and so 
stiffly ironed,” she said to her cousin, almost resentfully 
Well, then,” said Jess, with the utmost good-nature, 
you must just take any of my things that are of use to 
uu. And especially when there are visitors coming to the 


iouse 

They will be thinking I should be in mourning,” said 
Barbara 

And I am sure they will think nothing of the kind!” 


ponded Jess They know, as the rest of us know, that 
is very easy for rich people to buy black silks and black 
nnets and things of that kind; but it is not so easy for 
orer people 


and where could any one get mourning at 
iockalanish? 


As for Allan Henderson, the schoolmaster,” 
s went on, with a demure laugh, ‘‘it is of little conse 
ence What you wear. He would never see it. If you 
re dressed as a beggar in the streets, or like the Queen on 

throne, he would not know the difference. When he 
es those great eyes of his on you like burning coals— 
isn’t your dress he is heeding; he is trying to understand 
at you are thinking—that is all he cares about.” 
‘You talk a good deal about the schoolmaster 
served Barbara 
Jess Maclean flushed quickly, and turned her head away; 
t she betrayed no ange 

I think that every one will be talking of him,” said she, 
ietly, ‘‘ before many years are over.” 
And thus it was with Jessie’s help, and with the loan of a 

trifling articles of adornment, that the Highland cousin 
8 got ready for the evening, and very smart and trim and 
clive she looked. She was, indeed, a beautiful creature, 
ite apart from those wonderful, mysterious, appealing 
eves; her features were refined, and even distinguished; she 
d the fresh, clear, healthily tinted complexion that not 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXVII 


Jessic,” 


ARE YOU? HE 


DEMANDED, IN A LOUD VOICE” 


Of the two visitors the first to arrive was Mr. Peter Mc 
Fadyen, who, for a second or so, on being introduced to the 
stranger, was somewhat disconcerted and taken aback. For 
this was not at all the mere crofter’s lass he had expected to 
meet—this young lady in becoming attire, whose manner, if 
shy and reserved, at least betrayed no great embarrassment 
But Peter prided himself on being a man of the world ; he had 
soon recovered his self-confidence ; he would hear from her 
self further details of the shipwreck; and finding that she 
was somewhat silent—the conversation being now in Eng- 
lish—he proceeded to give authoritative views on tides, cur 
rents, beacons, and the proper navigation of Duntroone Har 
bor, yet with a touch of jocosity’now and again, to show 
his lightness of heart. Barbara Maclean listened mutely, 
and sometimes she looked at her cuffs 

Then the blithe little widow appeared, the shop having 
been shut; and she was almost immediately followed by the 
young schoolmaster, who, after having gravely greeted these 
friends, seemed in a measure disposed to keep away from 
this newly found half-cousin of his. He sat somewhat re 
moved; and if by chance, or by some subtle instinct, his 
eyes were raised to regard the face of the girl, they were al 
most instantly withdrawn, as if he were afraid. Of course 
this was Mr. McFadyen’s opportunity. With these women 
folk to impress, he was called upon for-display ; he was de 
termined to shine; he would show them he could talk about 
other matters than golf. And now—while Mrs. Maclean was 
stirring up the fire to briskness,and Jess was laying the 
snow-white table-cloth—it was the marvels of modern sci 
ence that he had got on to; and in particular he was inform 
ing them—as if the illustration were his own—of the astron- 
omers having brought within their ken stars so distant that 
if on the day of the battle of Waterloo news of the victory 
could have been despatched to one of these suns, the tele 
gram would not even now have arrived 

** Ay, and that’s not all!” he exclaimed—as a premonitory 
odor of minced collops and onions wandered in from the 
kitchen. ‘‘They’re saying there’s no end—no end to the 
universe—you might go on for ever and ever and only come 
to more worlds and more worlds, and more space and more 
space — infinite space — infinite. Just think of it — isn’t it 
terrible to realize—” 
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“Yes: but you're no further forward that way either,” 
said the younger man, imperturbably. “For you can’t im 
agine a final boundary; if you think of a boundary you must 
think of something outside the boundary; you build a wall, 
but there must be something outside the wall as well as in 
And so it goes on; and the mischief is that you can neither 
think of space having an end nor yet of its being endless—” 

Peter looked a little dazed—and also suspicious; but he 
solved the difficulty by breaking into a loud laugh 

‘* Is that metapheesics!” he cried. *‘*‘ Is that metapheesics, 
Allan? Dod, man, you're a clever chiel; and the School 
Board ’ll have to be raising your salary! An annual incre- 
ment of £5 is no half enough.” 

I'm sure I'm not caring how many worlds there are,” 
said the contented litthe widow, as she brought the cruet- 
stand and put it on the table This is the only one that’s 
handy; and I doubt whether a better one was ever made 
Draw in your chair, Barbara, my lass; and you, Allan; and 
you, Mr. McFadyen. It is well for us that we are under a 
roof, and with a good fire, and not out on the Lady Rock.” 

Minced collops and onions, a dish of spinach garnished 
with boiled eggs, and bottled stout—these were the materials 
of the repast; and a bountiful feast it must have appeared 
in the eyes of the young lass from the Knockalanish croft. 
The gay little widow proved a pertinacious hostess; she 
would take no refusals, would make no concessions to shame 
facedness. ‘* What's good for the Jura factor will do no barm 
to Fleecy M’Phail,” she said, as she helped herself and others, 
with here a rallying word, and there a friendly remonstrance 
Indeed, this small party that had been brought together to 
give Barbara Maclean a welcome on her home-coming per 
formed its duty well; surely she must have perceived that 
it was not amongst strangers she had fallen; only the young 
schoolmaster remained somewhat aloof and reserved, and of 
him she did not take much notice. Then again, when Mrs 
Maclean, in her frank and off-hand way, came to discuss the 
girl's position and prospects, she showed a tact that she had 
not always at command. She would not have Barbara look 
upon herself in the light of adependent. Not atall. Seri 
ous duties would be expected of her. She would have to 
manage this house, for example—the young thing Kirsty 
was hardly to be trusted. And there was more than that. 
It appeared that the Macleans, mother and daughter, were 
in the habit of contracting with the tobacco manufactory 
for considerable quantities of Lurgan twist; and this they 
despatched in lesser consignments to the ‘‘ merchants” in the 
outer isles. The correspondence attached to this part of the 
business was carried on by Jess; but Jess knew little Gaelic, 
and could write none at all; whereas, now, if Barbara would 
undertake to translate these letters into Gaelic, it would be 
a great advantage and recommendation to a good many of 
the customers, with whom English was practically a foreign 
tongue. And what had Barbara to say to all this? 

‘I am sure,” the girl said, speaking rather slowly, as was 
her wont, ‘‘ that I am very willing to do anything that I can 
do. But I cannot write the Gaelic. I know it very well— 
oh, yes—better than English a great deal; but I have never 
tried to write it. It was always English they were having 
in the school at Kilree.” 

And now, and almost for the first time this evening, Allan 
Henderson addressed her. 

“If that is all,” said he, ‘‘ there is no trouble. It would 
be a very easy thing for you to learn the Gaelie spelling 
when you know the language well. You would not find it 








very difficult, after you had got the rules.” He hesitated— 
for the large, beautiful eyes were regarding him calmly, 
perhaps even curiously. ‘‘If you would like,” he went on, 
‘I would come along in the evening to give you some les- 
An hour each evening would do. It is a pity you 
should know Gaelic so well and not be able to write it.” 

She did not answer him at the moment; it was Jess 
Maclean who looked up, startled. For could this really be 
Allan Henderson, who ordinarily was so backward, or im- 
patient, or seornfully indifferent wherever young women 
were concerned, yet who now proposed to devote an hour 
each evening in the week to this solitary converse? And 
that was most assuredly what this private tuition would 
mean. No one else wanted to learn Gaelic spelling. And 
would the class, consisting of teacher and pupil, be held in 
the house here, while she and her mother would be over the 
way in the shop? 

At this point Peter McFadyen interposed in a stormily 
good-humored fashion 

Mrs. Maclean,” he cried, ‘I call you to order 

there has been enough of business 
l would not 


sons 


Surely 
enough of business; and 
have Miss Barbara bothered with threats of 


lessons the moment she sets foot in your house. It’s all 
very well for you, Allan, my lad; every one to his trade; 
but at the proper time; and the proper time is not every 
tinne No, no; there are other things; there are amusements; 
we cannot have all work and no piay; I may not be very 


wéll skilled in metapheesies, but 1 know when we should 
have a dance and a song and a merrymaking, to keep the 
game of life going. And let me see; what is there to the 
fore now?—’ 

He appeared to be summoning up to bis mind the innu 
merable gayeties of Duntroone in the winter. 

Well, now, for example, there’s the Gaelic Choir to 
morrow night—the practising in the Drill Hall—and we 
could not do better than go there, to hear the practising 
for Mrs. McAskill’s soree. I'm going; 1 must go; I must 
make my voice heard to-morrow evening—” 

Oh, are you going to sing, Mr. McFadyen?” said the 
widow, encouragingly 

lo sing?” he repeated. ‘‘ Well—well—no—for I am not 
one of the choir. But, as for a song,” he proceeded, refusing 
to confess himself abashed, ‘if it isa song you would like, 
well, when we are round the fire, in a little while, I will try 
n song, just as if we were at an old-fashioned ceilidh.* 
There is not half enough of spirit among the younger men 
of the present day—” 

And do you call yourself anything else than one of the 
younger men?” the widow protested, in a kind fashion 

Why, in the former days,” continued Mr. McFadyen, 
affecting not to have overheard this agreeable compliment, 

when you were at supper, and there were fowls at supper, 
and if you found a particular bone, you would send it to 
such or such a one, and he would have to make verses in 
Guelic there and then. So Ihave heard. I am not good at 
the Gaelic myself; but as for a song, I would not spoil any 
merry party by refusing—not at all! And what I was say- 
ing was this—to-morrow night, when the Gaelic Choir are 
ut the Drill Hall, l am going to put a question to them; I 
am indeed. What kind of songs are they going to sing at 
Mrs. McAskill’s soree—that's what I want to know. Dod’s 
bless my soul, is there any use in being muzzerable? Is 
there any use in being muzzerable, Mrs. Maclean?—” 

‘* Well, I never found any myself,” said the little widow, 
suavely, ‘‘ And I'm told that giving way to it is fearfu’ bad 
for the congestion—” 

‘* There's some truth in that anyway,” observed the school- 
master, in a kind of grim undertone. 

‘“Now what's the favorite songs all through the West 
Highlands?” demanded Peter, indignantly. ‘I'll tell you, 
then. There's three in particular. There's the Fear a Bhata 

the Farewell to the Boatman; there’s the Farewell to Fui- 
nary; there’s Parewell to Mackrimmon—all of them Fare- 
wells; and are we to have nothing but Farewells and Fare- 
wells and Farewells, when a few friends have met together, 
to pass a merry hour or two? And I know the Choir have 
plenty of other songs. I can see them in their own books. 
If I cannot make quite clear sense out of the Gaelic, at least 
1 can read the translation; and there’s plenty of sensible 
songs, instead of Farewells and Farewells.” 

He suddenly turned to his neighbor. 

‘Miss Barbara,” said he, “do you know the ‘ Return, my 
darling’ ?” 

The color came swiftly to the face of the young Highland 
girl on her being thus unexpectedly addressed. 

‘No, I do not,” she said, with downcast eyes. 

‘Tt is the ‘ O, till, a leannain,’ Barbara,” said Jess—who 
a member of the Choir 

** Well, now, there is a sensible song!” continued McFad 
yen, with spirit. ‘Some night I will sing it to you—at 
present Tam not sure of the air. But listen to words like 
this— 

‘If you on my dear one should gaze, should gaze, 
If you were to hear what she says, she says, 

If you heard my pretty 

One singing her ditty 
Your borom would get in a blaze, a blaze.’ 


That's sense. That's sensible. That doesna belong to the 
devil's clan of Farewells! And I must make my voice heard 
to-morrow evening at the Choir-—ob, yes, indeed. We are 
going to have a merry evening at Mrs. McAskill’s—and it 
is useless lamenting for Mackrimmon, and Mackintosh, and 
Lovat, and the rest of them. And suré I am that if Miss 
Barbara here will go with us, there will be an invite for her 
too; yes, yes; Mrs. McAskill is an old friend of mine; and 
my friends are her friends. We'll make up a little party, 
utd we'll all go together; and I’m thinking it might be just 
as well if | brought a machine.” 

Nor did Peter, in his determination to keep things going 
gayly, forget his promise about singing them a song, when 
they had left the table and were atte a.cozy semicircle 
round the fire. The others bad forgotten, it is true; for 
Allan Henderson had chanced to ask of the widow the origin 
of a saying she had accidentally used—‘‘ Step for step to 
thee, old woman, und the odd step to Ewen”; and she was 
telling them the story: how Ewen Cameron of Lochiel was 
returning home late one night; how he was followed by 
a witch, who tried to overtake him; how he made use of 
this phrase, and held on his way successfully, keeping one 
step in advance of her, until he reached the ferry; how he 
had jumped into the boat, while the ferryman drove the 
witch-hag back ; how she had called to Lochiel ‘‘ My heart’s 
desire to thee, dear Ewen!” and bow he, divining her pur- 
pose, had called in return, “Thy heart’s desire to the big 
rock yonder "—whereupon the big rock — into two pieces, 
visible even unto this day at Ballachulish Ferry. To all 
this Jess listened half laughing—she was familiar with most 

* A visit—a friendly gathering. 
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of her mother’s old-world sayings and tules; but Barbara’s 
eyes were intent and awe-stricken ; and it was the expression 
of her face, rather than the legend, that held the schoolmas- 
ter’s attention fascinated and enthralled. Of course the 
town-councillor was too polite to interrupt. But as soon as 
Mrs. Maclean had finished her narrative, he put bis hand 
over his mouth and coughed significantly. 

‘It is not so easy,” said he, “to sing without an accom- 
paniment; but a promise is a promise; and I will do my 
best.” 

Whereupon he began, in a curious falsetto voice that 
seemed to come from just behind his teeth, instead of from 
his chest or throat: 

“*The sun has gane down o'er the lofty Ben-Lomond’” 
—this was his song; and he was evidently proud of his per- 
formance; for he took plenty of time, and introduced all 
manner of ornate trills of execution, that could only have 
been acquired by long practice— 

“* And left the red clonds to preside o’er the scene, 

While lanely I stray in the calm simmer gloamin’, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane.’” 

The dog!—pretending to sing the praises of Jessie the 
Flower of Dumblane, when it was as clear as noonday that 
it was Jessie tlie Flower of Duntroone he had in his mind. 
However, there was no covert look or smile; it was too 
serious a matter for that; for now when he came to the see- 
ond half of the verse he fairly outdid himself—those flour- 
ishes and grace-notes were so abundant that the tune got 
hopelessly lost amongst them—never had words been so em- 
broidered— 

*“* How sweet is the brier, wi’ its eaft faulding blossom, 
And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green; 
Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 
Is lovely young Jerale, the flower o’ Dumblane. 
In lovely young Jessie, 
Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane.’” 


Nay, when he arrived at the final repetition of the phrase 
*‘ lovely young Jessie,” which is rather high-pitched in the 
music, he actually opened his mouth, and the consequence 
was a prolonged and shri] scream; indeed, so effective and 
overwhelming was the climax of this last line that the 
widow, carried away by her enthusiasm, called out, “* Well 
done!—well done!” and clapped her hands. 

“‘ Mother,” said Jess, blushing furiously, ‘‘there’s more 
verses,” 

*‘No, no,” said Mr. McFadyen, modestly, ‘I'll not sing 
any more the night. I got into rather a high key—and— 
and my voice is a little out of practice—” 

‘You did well—you did just famously!” the widow 
maintained. But Peter had given evidence of his posses- 
sion of musical powers, and was blandly satisfied. 

Altogether 1t appeared to be a very happy evening for 
every one concerned, though, to be sure, the young girl from 
the outer isles remained distant and silent. And to the 
young schoolmaster that silence of hers was far more im- 
pressive than anything else could have been; it accorded 
with a certain indefinable quality, a certain mysterious ele- 
ment of remoteness, that seemed to surround ber. And 
what was the origin, he asked himself as he wandered away 
homewar through the sleeping town—but not to his books; 
his thoughts were too perturbed and quick-changing for any 
application to books—what was the origin of this strange 
influence she appeared to convey, even without a single 
spoken word? Was it the mere sense of her loneliness? Or 
had it anything to do with the circumstances in which he 
had first encountered her—finding the solitary and forsaken 
creature on that black reef, with the darkness all around, 
and the noise of hurrying waters? And what was it that 
her eyes said, that no mortal eyes had ever said before? 
Those beautiful blue deeps under the raven lashes—so calm, 
so still,so mystic in their very apathy—did they not bring 
some revelation, some message wholly apart from mere 
human emotions and affections? 

‘* They seem to speak of the sea and of the night,” he said 
to himself, in the long and sleepless hours of recalling and 
remembering. 

CuaptTer VIII. 
BARBAROSSA. 


THE very next day, to Jess Maclean’s astonishment, Allan 
Henderson walked into the shop; it was a most unusual 
hour for him to make an appearance. 

**There is a half-holiday at the school,” he said; “the 
Head Master has had great news about his son who is at 
Oxford. And I was thinking, Jessie, if you were free for 
an hour or so, you might like to go across to Kerrara, and 
climb up the hill, and find out if anything further has hap- 
pened to the Sanda. I have got Angus MaclIsaac’s boat— 
it’s down at the slip—” 

Jess Maclean's kindly gray eyes were lit up with pleasure; 
in Duntroone it is a special compliment and mark of favor 
for a young man to ask a young woman to go for a row 
with him, And this suggestion about the Sanda was obvi- 
ously the merest excuse; every one knew what was happen- 
ing to the Sanda; she was found to be irremovably jammed 
on to the rock, and irretrievably damaged; and the steam- 
lighter was kept engaged in bringing ashore any of her fit- 
tings that might be of value—before the next gale came 
along to hammer her to bits. 

? Well, I am not so busy,” said Jess, laying down her 
book-keeping pen. ‘‘ There is little doing at this time of the 
fear. 
as And would your cousin Barbara care to go too?” the 
young schoolmaster added, somewhat diffidently. 

The light vanished from Jess Maclean's face. 

“I should think that Barbara had had enough of boats 
for a while,” she said, somewhat coldly. 

Yet she was the soul of good-humor and unselfishness. 
The hurt and disappointed look did not last a second. Was 
it to be wondered at that he should have conceived a sud- 
den interest in this beautiful creature who had come into 
their little circle, and who had, by fortune of accident, made 
especial Gaim on bis attention and pity? 

** Barbara?” said Jess. after a moment, in her usual bland 
way. ‘ Oh, yes, indeed, I am sure she will be glad to go; 
and I will run across the way and tell her—if you will step 
into the parlor and talk to my mother for a moment or two, 
while Barbara and I are getting ready.” For there was no 
kind of grudging io this woman's nature; if jt was reall 
on account of Barbara that he had made this proposal—well, 
Barbara was the more fortunate. 

Now Barbara did not respond to this invitation with the 
gratitude that might have been gree but Jess at last 
induced her to go; and when both the -girls were ready, 
they crossed over to the shop, and Allan and they 
down to the beach, where the boat was awaiting them. 
They took their places in the stern; he followed in, and got 
hold of the oars; then they shoved off, und he set out to pull 
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them across the bay. On the whole, it was a most auspi- 
cious start; for if the morning had been somewhat canals. 
all the world was now a blaze of splendor; the Mull moun- 
tains, clear to the top, were of an almost summerlike blue; 
summerlike was the blue of the lapping and flashing waters 
around them; while between these brilliant breadths of 
color ran the long spur of Kerrara, its russet and russet-yel- 
low slopes basking in the sun. It is true that Jess, know- 
ing the climate, had brought a thick plaid with her; it now 
lay unheeded over their knees. 

And for a considerable time all went well, and they made 
good progress to the island. Allan was a capable oarsman; 
the tall young schoolmaster, despite his slight stoop, pos- 

a wiry frame; and everybody along this coust can 
handle a boat. But by-and-by, and almost imperceptibly, 
the aspect of things began to alter a little. 

“ Allan,” said Jess, **I think we are going to have a 
shower.” 

“No, no—no shower,” said he, confidently; for of course 
he was looking back to the Jand—and there all was placid 
sunlight, from the white houses dotted along the terraced 
cliffs out to the ivied castle at the point. 
re laughed. ‘* Allan,” said she, ‘‘ where is the island of 

ull?” . 

He turned his head. There was no island of Mull. The 
mountains of tender ethereal rose-purple and azure had all 
disappeared; and in their place there was a far-stretching 
film of silvery gray, entirely shutting out the world beyond. 

** And what’s that down the Sound?” Jess demanded again. 

He turned and looked in the other direction. Off the 
mouth of Loch Feochan «a broad black band lay on the 
water—a band of almost inky hue; but even as they re- 
garded it, it began to resolve itself—it came creeping stealth- 
- along, leaving a vague indistinctness in its wake. Then 

errara itself appeared to undergo gradual transformation ; 
the low-lying hills took Joftier and mystic forms; through 
this ever-ndvancing veil they looked strange and remote. 
And was there not some darkness assembling overhead ?— 
some pervading gloom all around? The blue had gone from 
the sea. 

** Quick! quick!” cried Jess—and she opened out the thick 
plaid and threw it round Barbara and herself, the two of 
them crouching together, their heads bent down. 

Then with a cold and angry swirl of wind came the first 
rattle of the rain—splashing on thwarts and gunwale and 
hissing on the leaden sea; the gloom around them increased; 
the island they were making for seemed to recede and re 
cedg, until it appeared to be a hopeless distance away; and 
then agnin—in about another couple of minutes—they could 
descry that same island of Kerrara shining a beautiful 
2. behind the gray folds of the wet; the world 

ightened and still further lightened; and as they once more 
emerged into blue water and warm sunshine, behold ! the 
mountains of Mull had returned—the velvet-hued shoulders 
of purple and soft rose gray showing along their summits a 
slight sprinkling of snow, left by the swift-drifting shower. 

And now they were come to Ardentrive, the odluet and 
secluded bay in which the yachts of this part of the coast 
are laid up for the winter. Very forlorn and ghostly looked 
those silent, dismantled vessels; yet they were interesting in 
a way; it was like walking past empty rooms, thinking of 
vanished glories, And as they went from one to the other, 
Allan chanced tw notice that the gangway of a certain 
schooner had not been properly fixed down. 

** Would you like to go on board and have a look about 
the deck?” said he to his companions. ‘It would not be 
difficult.” 

“If you're sure there’s no one on the yacht,” said Jess, 
doubtfully. 

‘*There cannot be,” he pointed out. ‘‘There’s no boat 
astern. And who would be on board a yacht at this time of 

year?” 

: And yet, when at length he had clambered over the gun 
wale, and opened the gangway, and had got the two girls 
hauled up on deck, and when they began to peer about, there 
were some unusual symptoms observable. 

** T never saw a boat left like this,” said he—for everybody 
in Duntroone knows something about boats. ‘* Look at the 
tarpaulin of the skylight—it has been taken off and thrown 
back again ; what is to prevent a gust of wind from blowing 
it over ” 

He pursued his investigations. 

** Look here,” he called again; “the doors of the compan 
ionway have been left open. Let us go down and sec the 
saloon!” . 

He shoved back the hatch of the companionway, and pro- 
ceeded to descend the steps, the two girls rather timorously 
foliowing. Indeed, there was something uncanny in finding 
themselves in possession of this deserted ship; moreover, 
beneath them was a vague and mysterious gloom, for the 
tarpaulin, loose as it might be, quite sufficient) y covered the 
deck skylight. 

But the next moment this indefinite apprehension had 
given way to the most violent alarm and terror. For no 
sooner had Allan reached the open door of the saloon than 
he suddenly stopped short, and instinctively threw out both 
arms, as if to bar the further progress of the women. 

** What in the name of God is that?’ he exclaimed, gazing 
with awe-stricken eyes into the dim obscurity. 

‘* It’s a dead man!” cried Barbara, with a piercing shriek. 
‘‘Come away—Jess!—Jess!”’ 

But Jess was too terrified to move: she could only stare 
into the semi-darkness at the ghastly object that there pre- 
sented itself. And Allan, too, stood and stared—wondering 
whether they had stumbled into dreamland, and broken in 
upon the slumbers of the Emperor Barbarossa. For at the 
further end of the sombre saloon, half reclining against the 
cushions, and apparently dead asleep, there was an upright 
figure clad in a white mantle; some kind of crown sur- 
mounted his brows; and on the table before him lay a 
metal instrument ; brass or gold it seemed to be in the pre- 
vailing dusk. The red-bearded sleeper did not stir or show 
any sign of life; and the silence around him was as the 
silence of the grave. 

“ Jess!—Jess!” said Barbara, with ashen lips. 
away—it is a work of the devil!” 

But Jess, trembling though she was, would not leave 
Allan; she felt safer standing by him than in trying to flee 
from the neighborhood of that appalling phantasm; un 
known to herself, she had put her hand on the young man’s 
arm, and would have dragged him back, when he advanced 
a step. 

‘*Who are you?—and what are you?” he demanded, in a 
loud voice. 

The white figure slowly moved; a pallid face appeared to 
regard the intruders; then of a sudden the unknown snatch- 
ed up the sceptre-looking instrument that lay on the table, 
and brandished it before him. 


**Come 





** Away, away!” he called, shrilly, in Gaelic. “It’s I that 
will not be satisfied till the Bay of Duntroone is filled with 
blood—with blood! with blood! Ten thousand down from 
the Gallows Hill — ten thousand hurled over the Minard 
cliffs—sweep them, sweep them into the sea—till they know 
the power of the King! The power of the King!—that 
must walk on the neck of his enemies, and spiush the lintels 
of his door with the blood, till not one of them be left in the 
land! Hurl them over—crush them—mangle them—slaves, 
away now, and do my bidding!—for the bloody slaughter 
shall not cease till the going down of the sun!—” 

In his frantic gesticulation, the red beard, which was 
merely a strip of cow's hide, got disarranged, and fell to the 
fi 


oor. 

‘It’s Niall Gorach’* cried Jess, in amazement. 

But the poor half-witted lad, hearing this real voice, be- 
gan dimly to perceive that these st: rs were actual hu- 
man beings, not the ghosts and hallucinations he had been 
accustomed to command, in his madder moments, from this 
throne of state. He peered curiously at them, in a frightened 
way, and now he was all trembling. 

‘* Have you come for me?” he said, in pitiful and whim- 
pering tones—and he humbly laid down his sceptre, which 
was none other than the brass poker belonging to the stove. 

‘* Why, how did you get here?” demanded Allan. 

‘I took a boat from the Corran shore,” he answered— 
looking furtively and apprehensively from one to the other 
in this obscure twilight. 

‘*And where did you get the oars for her?” 

‘*T took a piece of wood from the Dunollie fence—and— 
and I watched the tides.”’ 

** And what have you done with her now?” 

**I shoved her away.” 

** And left yourself to starve! Why, how long have you 
been on board this yacht?” 

“T am not knowing—a long time, I think—many thou- 
sands of people were coming to see me—” But here he 
checked himself; his visionary kingdom was over; the 
world of fact and substance had found him. 

“ And have you had anything to eat and drink?” 

‘*] brought a bag of meal and a cask of water,” he said ; 
and then he added, in an appealing way, ‘‘I will give you 
some if you will not hurt me, or put me in jail.” Nay, so 
abject and penitent was he that he took the tinselly crown 
from his forehead and timidly placed it on the table; it was 
the last sigu and symbol of his abdication. 

Well, they were not disposed to be too hard on the poor 
wretch, whose royal government of spectral armies, in this 
solitary cabin, could not have dove much harm to anybody ; 
and, indeed, as it turned out, Niall was the means, the un- 
intentional means, of doing Allan Henderson an excellent 
good turn this afternoon. For of course they had to take 
him with them—after they had dispossessed him of his 
blanket-robe and returned it to a locker, and after they had 
shut up and made secure everything on board the yacht as 
well as they could, with some comments on the negligence 
of care-takers. Then they pulled ashore and landed on Ker- 
rara, leaving Niall in charge of the boat drawn up on the 
beach. They next proceeded to climb the nearest hill from 
which they might have a view of the distant Lady Rock, 
this being the ostensible aim of their excursion. It was, in 
truth, very little they could see of the unfortunate Sanda 
beyond a touch of red that revealed ber funnel; however, 
they had come to look at the steamer; and now that they 
had accomplished their object, there was nothing for them 
but to go away home again—Allan could find no further 
excuse for prolonging this all too delightful lingering and 
its secret and magnetic association. 

Of a sudden Jess Maclean, who was a sharp-eyed lass, 
began to giggle, and then to laugh outright. 

‘**Do you know what has happened?” she said. ‘‘ Where 
is your boat, Allan?” 

The schoolmaster wheeled round. There was no doubt 
about what had happened. The young rascal Niall, seizing 
his opportunity, had shoved off, jumped into the- boat, and 
was now making for the mainland, as hard as ever he could 
pull. 

‘*The scoundrel!” said Allan—not a little disconceried. 
‘* But it is no matter. Angus Maclsaac will catch him when 
he gets ashore, and Angus will bring the boat back for us.” 

‘*Oh, do you think so?” said Jess, with merriment in her 
pay gray eyes. ‘‘ Well, now, do you see where the daft 
ad is going? For he is not so daft as to try landing at the 
quay or any of the slips; no, no; he is making for the little 
bay at Dunollie, and as soon as he has got ashore, he will 
escape away through the woods. Allan, how many miles 
is it we'll have to walk to the ferry?” 

Clearly this was now what stared them in the face. Other 
hope for them there was none. They waited a long time to 
see if any sane creature should chance to capture the run- 
away, and have the understanding to send back the boat; 
but nothing of the kind occurred; and so they set out—Allan 
secretly rejoicing—to walk away over the rough island to 
the ferry that crosses Kerrara Sound. 

He bore Niall no ill-will for having played them this trick. 
The world was full of wonder and a subtle fascination all 
through the hours of this enchanted afternoon; and when 
eventually they got across to the mainland there were more 
of magic spells; for they walked home through a lambent 
twilight, with a crescent moon of clear gold nearly over- 
head, while far away in the west, high above the mystic 
glooms and phantom shapes of the Mull hills, there was a 
stormy glare of rose pink that sent » warm flush across the 
now approaching Duntroone, its houses, and woods, and 
scant gardens. Yes, and all his life seemed likewise to have 
burst into flame: whether a consuming flame, it was for the 
iuscrutable Fates to determine and declare. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 

4 ig real Washington winter began magically on New- 

Year's day with much pomp and official pos Be and 
the gay world has shown such an activity ever since that 
the assurances of a short season and a merry one have been 
fully borne out. Unvaried custom and annual repetition 
never dull the interest in the President’s New-Year’s rece 
tion, the great state pageant of the year—the one a a 
formal, precisely ordered court occasion of the republic. 
The new administration, having omitted the usual intro- 
ductory social season at the inauguration time, made its 
début on this day, and has since been very much in evidence 
socially. With all this government in citizens’ clothes, this 
court of the black broadcloth coat. Washington dearly loves 
a uniform, the pomp and circumstance and trappings of 
high office, the gold lace and color that make the diplomat- 
ic, military, and naval bodies such literally brilliant features 

* Half-witted Neil. 
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on such occasions. The thirty-eight foreign establishments, 
embassies and legations, made even more brilliant showin 
than usual on the first day of the year. The distinguis) 
trio of ambassadors who preceded their diplomatic col- 
leagues hed each a glittering staff in train worthy their in- 
creased rank. There have been almost as many changes 
within the diplomatic corps in the last year as in our own 
official world, and additions have been made to the force of 
so many legations that the whole diplomatic corps, including 
the wives and such members of those foreign families as are 
eligible to social attentions, number one hundred and sixty- 
— people—a very considerable little company by them- 
selves. ; 

It was the same White House and same programme to the 
letter, the same theatre and same old play; but there was a 
new cast, new actors in all the principal parts, and the ex- 
citement that goes with the beginning of a year and the 
social beginning of an administration attended the success- 
ful presentation of the drama. ‘The diplomats, in accord- 
ance with the same programme, breakfasted as before with 
the Secretary of State. But a new face smiled in response 
to that title, and the breakfast was laid in a different place 
than in preceding years. An army of callers besieged anoth- 
er strange doorway to shake the hands of a new Vice-Presi- 
dent and his wife, and scattered themselves over town to call 
upon the secretaries of this and that department of other 
names and in other houses than in former years. The same 
grand army of callers went these official rounds that day as 
have gone for uncounted New- Year's days, sweeping tables, 
emptying punch-bowls and coffee-urns, as they have done 
for many years back; and the calling public that presents 
itself at official houses on these public days is a spectacle 
and feature only possible under our form of government. 

As every winter makes Washington a larger city, brings a 
larger floating population, more winter residents and winter 
visitors and sight-seers bent on seeing all the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the capital, official society is confronted with 
more problems. The Wednesday afternoon receptions at the 
houses of cabinet officers, to which any one is free to go. 
draw larger crowds. Excursion parties from near and dis- 
tant cities are even so.timed as to admit of the tourists 
making the rounds of these cabinet receptions, seeing and 
shaking hands with the wives and daughters of the politi- 
cal oe ers, inspecting their houses, drinking their tea, and 
touching the outer rim of the official circle of Washington 
society. From three hundred to twelve hundred visitors 
may be expected to present themselves at these houses on 
the favorable Wednesdays of the season. The custom of 
these open Wednesdays was a natural and reasonable social 
arrangement in the earlier days when Washington was a 
village and only the government really lived here. - But as 
years have gone the dignified afternoon at home has become 
a public hand-shaking, and its hospitable intents have made 
it the delight, the rarest free lunch, for that large class of per- 
sistent and indefatigable nobodies known as ‘‘ rounders.” 

Martyr women stand in their drawing-room doorways for 
two and three hours to greet these streams of people, nine- 
tenths of whom are strangers in face and name, not to be 


encountered until the next public reception brings them 


around. Conversation with a best friend, the most distin- 
guished visitor or latest lion, is impossible. From this sit- 
uation arose the necessity for the assistant, since become an 
institution—a distinct social type and feature of Washington 
society. The ideal assistant is the clever, tactful friend of 
the house, who knows everybody, and how to keep groups 
moving, make strangers acquainted, revive the wall-flowers, 
and give the air of animation to the scene. This. practical 

enius, this social aide-de-camp, has multiplied in numbers. 

ike every other good thing, it has been overdone, until 
drawing-rooms are now half filled with such staff-officers. 
The assistants, too, are too often chosen for their names, 
their faces, or their gowns—for every reason but their social 
abilities. They are as often strangers. too, tactless and 
tongueless, and stand around in their fine frocks as inerily 
as the most rural constituents brought in tow ,by Congress- 
men’s wives. Other assistants devote themselves to the 
visitors they know, and enjoy long chats with their friends, 
while the awkward squads, the lost sheep, the wall-flowers, 
stand in droves about the room, and the semi-silence is pain- 
ful. 

It has long been a question whether at these public re- 
ceptions in official houses the average assistants really as- 
sist; whether they recognize their duty and mission and 
reason for social being. The unfailing resource, the way to 
revive the timid faded flowers in these social parterres, has 
been to invite these silent, dreary strangers to take a cup of 
tea. The attendants in the dining-room could put them at 
ease better than the women in the drawing-room, and the 
people who cannot talk may always be depended upon to 
eat and to drink, and in that way be made happy, and to 
look as if they were doing something to give an air of life 
to the gathering. It is such unknowns, lonely birds and 
fish out of water, who, with the rounders, chiefly filled the 
tea-rooms of cabinet houses in other seasons. The rounders, 
the real shabby-genteels, do not have to be urged to the tea 
table. They drop the hostess’s hand and hasten to satisfy 
their substantial appetites with whatever may be in sight. 
The secrets of these cabinet tea tables have not half been 
told, but any one who has gone much about Washington has 
seen the rounders sweeping tables clean, pocketing cakes 
and bonbons, and drinking at every fount that flowed— 
green tea, black tea, punch, cocoa, coffee, bouillon, or any- 
thing offered freely. 

Of recent years the increasing crowds, the shameless sack 
and pillage of the tea table, the strain upon the household 
order to provide for and keep the collation going, and the 
actual expense incurred in this wholesale hospitality, have 
been seriously discussed. It was generally felt that there 
was a serious abuse of and a misdirected hospitality in this 
absurd maintenance of a form that changed times have 
robbed of its spirit and intent; but no one had the courage 
to change the order. Each season it was discussed and 
rediscussed. No one in high office wanted to be the first 
to curtail the privileges of the sovereign people, and the 
average American dreads, above all things, to seem mean 
or stingy. It remained for the new administration to begin 
on the same old lines, or to inaugurate a new order. As 
two of the highest officers of the government — the Vice- 
President and the Secretary of State—were living in hotels, 
it was felt that this situation relieved them a little of the 
obligation of keeping up a tea table for general and casual 
callers, of spreading a board free to all without social 
sponsors or introductions. The rule, if adopted by them, 
would then become general, and the other cabinet families 
with hearths and homes of their own would be freed 
from the unnecessary burden. But Mrs. Stevenson, al- 
though living in a hotel, protested against seeming so in- 
hospitable; her inborn Western instincts of the latch-string 
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and the warm welcome made her feel that she could not 
send her visitors away without offering them some bit of 
cheer, even under the temporary roof-tree of an inn. And 
Mrs. Carlisle, living in her own house, with twenty years of 
Washington experience, and Kentucky ideas of hospitality 
and welcome, refused to depart from the old way. The other 
cabinet families, however, closed their dining-rooms, and no 
bohea scented the air of their homes. 

This want of unanimity has made the subject one of vi- 
tal interest, and for these two weeks the visiting world has 
chiefly discussed whether it is best to tea or not to tea in 
official homes. The bewilderment of the rounders, who found 
that there was no solace for their souls, was amusing; and 
the finely critical, who view the social arrangement as only 
a spectacle, a panorama, consider the cabinet receptions as 
cheerless and formal, the mechanical hand-shake too much 
like the passing of a turnstile. There is nothing for the 
timid stranger to do after she is once through the door, and 
the assistants who try to assist own ‘hat the burden of assist- 
ing is rather heavier since they must stand and talk, and no 
one of them may enthrone herself. behind a handsome tea 
equipage and queen it over the cups and saucers. Then the 
overlooked ones took umbrage because 1 Wednesday hostess 
sifted out a congenial company to stay or to return at the 
closing hour of the recepiion and enjoy a cozy tea with the 
family and the assistants after the hour of closing. But life 
is filled with such trifles, and on such pin points destinies 
turn, and this tea-table question is discussed as earnestly as 
= tariff, and as if it might yet have far-reaching political 
effect. 

The innovations prophesied for the President’s evening 
card receptions of the winter failed to gratify their prophets, 
and the same old order was followed. The invitations were 
construed as liberally as ever, and those without invitations 
were as free to enter with the invited and wander at will. 
In consequence the house was crowded, even packed, and 
people emesy by inches from room toroom. Those un- 
terrified citizens who fear not to seem different from other 
people, and whose souls rise above clothes, were there in 
their overcoats, hats, and bonnets, elbowing self-possessedly 
men in faultless evening dress and women in superb gowns. 
It is noticed here where people of all sections come together 
that the women of two sections of the country commit the 
most errors in dress, and each peculiar to their own region. 
The newly arrived from one quarter will wear their bonnets 
at formal evening receptions, carrying street and afternoon 
dress far into the night. Women from another quarter are 
as easily known by their wearing evening dress upon the 
slightest provocation, and joyously going in low - necked 
gowns to assist at teas or afternoon receptions, to the dismay 
of their hostesses. After one season or one session they learn 
better; but each new Congress and each new administration 
— fresh recruits, hence the unusual number of people at 
the President's first card reception who had not troubled to 
make a special or an appropriate toilet. 

Mrs. Cleveland, having restricted her programme to one 
afternoon reception to the general public. or the masses, 
pleased those who consider themselves as specially the classes 
by issuing cards for an afternoon tea. Although the invita- 
tions were wide-reaching, and the whole official world had to 
be invited in addition to her own personal circle, the cards 
of invitation and the personal cards of each guest were de- 
manded and compared at the door, and the company was 
only as large as it was intended to be. No men were invited, 
although Washington is one. place where men are always 
asked and expected, and, moreover, encountered in great 
numbers at such entertainments. Mrs, Cleveland had a large 
group of young ladies to assist her in entertaining her guests, 
but only her young cousin, Miss Huddlestone, who made her 
formal début that day, stood with her to receive. With the 
whole suite of state apartments alight and decorated with 
plants, with music, and the changing groups free to move 
about in all the rooms, and no blockade at any place, it was 
the most delightful of White House entertainments. The 
company took tea in the state dining-room, where the long 
table wag massed with orchids and set with all ingenious 
devices, and this innovation in White House receptions was 
declared the greatest success, 





A sINeuLAR figure in the literary world of Boston is 
‘* Princess” Johnson, of the Mohawk tribe of Canada, daugh- 
ter of Owanonsyshon, Chief of the Six Nations, She pro- 
duces a great effect by the recital of her own poems. 

—The piano presented to the Princess of Wales upon her 
last birthday by her daughters, the Princesses Maud and 
Victoria, was one that had been used by Paderewski when 
he crossed the Atlantic on the Teutonic. 

—The death was recently announced of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oliveria Prescott, a direct descendant of Oliver Cromwell, 
Her grandfather, who was named Oliver Cromwell, was the 
last of the Protector’s descendants to bear his name. Mrs. 
Prescott was ninety-one years old. 

—Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson affirms that she writes only 
when she wishes'to earn money to spend foolishly, and that 
she prefers her Samoan flower garden to the pursuit of lit 
erature. She is said to be a beautiful woman, and possessed 
of great charm. 

—The first woman in California to be made a deaconess is 
Miss Helen Reed, who was ordained in St, Stephen's Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in San Francisco by Bishop Nichols, 

—Miss Florence Nightingale has been confined to the 
house by ill health for a number of years. She lives at the 
home of her kinsman, Sir Harry Vernon, in Devonshire, 
England. She has passed her seventy-third birthday. 

—Although it has been in a flourishing state of existence 
for several years, the Woman's Literary Club of Baltimore 
was never formally incorporated until the present season. 
At a recent meeting a regular charter was drawn up and 
offered to those present, who, after being duly sworn, unani- 
mously subscribed themselves to it as charter members. This 
measure was taken partly to preserve the unity of the clut 
there having been some talk among dissatisfied members of 
starting a new one on an entirely different basis, 

—Queen Olga of Greece, who has recently been made 
Honorary Admiral of the Russian squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, is devoted to thesea. She is fond of making cruises 
in her yacht, and has no fears of rough weather, enjoying a 
hard blow. Her taste for a life on the ocean wave is prob- 
ably inherited from her father, the late Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, who was High-Admiral of Russia. 
























































































































































































































A FRENCH 





RECEPTION 


WORTH OPERA TOILETTE 
See illustration on front page. 


fe décolleté corsage of this elegant gown of black 
satin has bretelles formed by long stalks of jet leaves 
culminating in a starlike flower on each shoulder. These 
flowers are held by jet leaves, which define the top of 
sleeves of white guipure, and meet again at the end of the 
sleeves. The front of the corsage is crossed with guipure, 
and has a flot of black feathers on the right side starting un 
der a jet ornament in the middie. On the end of the waist 
isa ruche of lace. A graceful Watteau fold pleated in a fan 
at the top completes the elaborate gown 

The coiffure shows the tendency of the styles of 1894 
Very light and fluffy hair is a feature of all new hair-dreasing 
lo obtain this result it is necessary to wash the hair often, 
and wave it in long natural-looking undulations. The front 
hair is raised over a light crépéd Pompadour, then drawn back 
gracefully low on the nape, and lifted up to the crown in 
three loops with the space below relieved by small light 
Grecian curls. The ornament is a bow of lace with a white 
auigrette posed on the side 


FRENCH TOILETTES 
| IGHT green brocade is the rich fabric of the above Paris 

4 gown for afternoon receptions, The skirt is covered in 
front with a breadth of tulle embroidered with jet beads and 
seeded with spangles and many drops. A garniture of jet 
in poiuts trims the gown on all its edges, and forms epauleties 
and a Medicis collar. Bouffant sleeves reaching to the el 
bow are terminated by a sabot frill,from which fall jet points 
usadeep inner ruffle. Long white Suéde gloves accompany 
this gown designed by Madame Thirion of Paris 

A youthful and simple gown for formal dinner parties is 
a combination of very light blue silk with equally pale yel 
low velvet. The blue silk corsage fastens invisibly on the 
left side, and is very nearly seamless, the only seams being 
those under the arms and on the shoulders. It is slightly 
pointed in the neck, alike in front and back, und is edged 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


TOILETTE 





with blue and yellow beads. The yellow 
velvet enters in short puffed sleeves gath- 
ered to a band covered with the beads. 
The skirt is also of very simple cut, with 
close front and sides, the back in well-de- 
fined pleats forming a slight train. By way 
of garniture it has an effective embroidery 
of the blue and yellow beads on the front, 
and is bordered with similar beads all around 
the foot. 


“AS WHITE AS WHALE'S 
BONE.” 


\ 7 HEN we think reverently and admir- 

ingly of the Father of our Country, 
and of all the dangers he dared and the evils 
he encountered, we are not apt to remember 
one of the hardest trials of his life; and that 
must have been the accommodation of his 
mouth to a set of teeth manufactured three 
thousand miles away from that mouth, and 
carved, it is said, from a whole block of 
ivory. When he had contrived to accom- 
modate himself to the momentous affair, it 
must have been a singular revelation that 
his smile made, and Lady Washington may 
have found something trying in the face op 
posite her of the greatest and grandest of 
men. What a marvel in comparison is the 
dentistry of to-day, that knows how to pre- 
serve the teeth indefinitely while that is best 
and so to preserve the shape of the face and 
the original beauty of the lips, and upon ne- 
cessity can absolutely remove, the bone, and 
put in its place the prepared rubber, to which 
the plate shall be riveted and clamped, till a 
fair face is made out of a ruin. And what 
a difference in the teeth made to-day to sup 
ply deficiencies, so light, so useful, fitting so 
smoothly in the plate, that one almost longs 








to see nature replaced and improved upon 
universally. 

Yet in spite of the beautiful delicacy and 
regularity of the modern artificial tooth in 
general, a much better effect is obtained 
when the teeth are not so perfect, and each 
so exactly like its typical prototype. A lit- 
tle gold filling here, a very slight shortening 
there, a tiny gap,a hint of overlapping, an 
atom or two of unevenness at the om all 
help more in the craisemblance than matched 
and precise perfectness does. This, however, 
is more useful than for the vraisemblance in 
giving individuality to the mouth. All and 
each of these little peculiarities seem to ex- 
press some idiosyncrasy of the person possess- 
ing them; they are like arresting and retain- 
ing poimts to the memory or the imagination. 
And provided they be not too obtrusive, and 
the teeth are sufficiently wholesome-looking 
otherwise, they do not at all interfere with 
the charm of ** sugared lips parted with sugar 
breath.” It is with difficulty, indeed, that 
any healthy teeth, unless they are set in ugly 
and projecting gums, can do aught but add 
to the lustre and life of the countenance. A 
man whose beard largely hides his teeth can 
even meet this difficulty, and is never at the 
disadvantage, so far as teeth are spoken of, 
that a woman is when these teeth are not all 
they should be. But great as the marvels 
of dentistry are, and lifelike and comforta- 
ble as artificial teeth can now be made, un- 
less one is willing to undergo operations that 
shall make some foreign substance act the 
part of the roots of the teeth in filling out 
and holding up the cheek, and so maintain- 
ing the agreeable look of youth, one had best 
do all that is possible to preserve the original 
teeth, and forego any great personal know- 
ledge of the dentist’s powers. 





















































































































A PARIS DINNEK GOWN, 











A DEVOTEE OF ART. 


BY MARY 


NE spring morning Alonzo Matherby was painting 
the north wall of John Rogers’ hous He 
laid on the white paint with smooth, even 
strokes of his brush. The upper part of the 
wall was all painted, and his ladder lay on the 

ground, its rounds sunken in the thick spring grass. Alon 
z0's white overalls, strapped high over his shoulders, gave 
a curious uplifted look to his whole body. Moreover, he 
stretched himself up as he worked. He was not very tall. 

The overalls showed every gradation of white, from deep- 
est shadow to high light. Alonzo Matherby was the village 
painter, and bore mementos of all the white village houses 
on his working-clothes. He had taken off his hat. There 
was a silvery light on his thick fair hair; it looked almost as 
if it were gray. In the yard were three great cherry-trees 
in white flower, and they hummed with bees like full hives 
Now and then the white branches flashed sidewise upon 
Alonzo's eyes, a gust of sweetness came in his face like a 
surprise, then he would start and look over his shoulder 
with a sudden conviction of a presence; but he could see no 
more there than he had always seen, and he would fall to 
work again 

There were no doors on that side of the 
Alonzo was painting near the pantry window. Occasional 
ly a woman's gray head appeared in the window, and there 
was an intermittent murmur of voices from within 

Alonzo, as he worked, was slyly observant of the front 
yard and the road. The front path curved a little to the 
gate, and nobody could pass out without coming within his 
range of vision. About ten o'clock there was a sudden flut 
ter of white skirts at the gete, and Anne Rogers stood ther 
looking down the road, apparently watching for some on 

Alonzo laid down his brush, and went a little way down 
the yard, softly and warily, as if he were afraid of scaring a 
bird. He stopped a few yards from Anne, and called 
“Anne!” said he, in a great whisper She turned around 
quickly, and the color flamed over her face. She smiled 
then she cast down her eyes and looked frightened 

**Look at here, Anne,” said Alonzo. Then he stopped, 
and blushed too, and his tongue seemed to block his words 

Anne waited inquiringly, her eyes cast down, leaning 
away from him against the gate 

*“* Look at here,” said Alonzo again. He stopped, then he 
wenton. ‘‘ Won't you just come over there a minute?” he 
snid, and he pointed to a place where his coat lay, under a 
windowless space in the north house wall 

“I expect Jennie every minute. I'm afraid I can’t 
"Lonzo,” stammered the girl; and she raised her eyes, but 
looked quite away from him down the road 


togers house 
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I won't keep you but just a minute,” pleaded Alonzo. 
He waited, his blue eyes fixed wistfully on the girl's averted 
face P ‘ 

She began to move irresolutely toward him 

I can’t stay more’n a second, for | know Jennie will be 
here right off,” said she, half sulkily 

All right; I won't keep you,” returned Alonzo. and he 
led the way back with alacrity. Anne followed at his heels 
She had a slight limp, and her rustling white skirts dipped 
lower on one side when she stepped 

They both stopped at the place where Alonzo's coat lay 
Nobody could see them there from the house. Alonzo took 
up the coat, and began fumbling in the pockets. Anne 
watched with abashed curiosity 

Presently Alonzo drew out a little square package and ex 
tended it toward Anne. ‘‘ There!” he said, his face beam 
ing, his voice trembling, his mouth smiling foolishly I 
thought maybe you'd like it.” 

Anne did not take the package 
color deepened 

W hat is it?” she asked 

Take it and see,” urged Alonzo 

Anne took the package, with a quick scared motion, and 
opened it with nervous fingers. There was a little white 
jeweller’s box, and in it a smal! gold locket on a bed of pink 
cotton. Anne stood staring at it irresolutely 

I thought it would look pretty on your 
said Alonzo 

Anne wore a white book-muslin. Her girlish arms 
showed pink through the sleeves. There was a glimpse 
also of her thin neck above the low lining, and she wore a 
slender gold chain 

Anne put up one hand involuntarily to the chain. I'm 
afraid—you hadn't ought to—give it to me,” she stammered, 
with her eyes upon the gold gleam of the locket 

I wanted to,” said Alonzo I'l like to give you a 
good deal more than that, Anne. I'd like to give you all I 
had in the world, if you'd take it.” 

If you talk that way I shall put the locket right down 
on the ground and go away,” said Anne, in a trembling 
voice : 

Well, I won't. I won't say a word you don’t want to 
hear. But just put the locket on the chain, and see if it 
don’t look pretty.” 

Anne reached a hand around slowly, unfastened the chain 
and pulled it off her neck, Alonzo stood close at her side, 
laughing like a child to see her slip the shining locket on 
the chain with her uncertain little fingers. ‘‘ Putit on your 
neck now,” said he, ‘ Don’t you want me to fasten it?” 
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She looked at it, and her 


gold chain,” 


Anne pulled away from him, with a little flirt of her head, 
‘* No, I can fasten it myself,” said she, and she snapped the 
clasp, and stood before him adorned, looking pleased, yet 
half afraid to be. 4 

“Tt looks real pretty,” said Alonzo 

He looked at her with gratified and delighted eyes. 

‘“*T thought it would go nice on your chain,” he added. 
** Now you’re all right to go to the picnic 

** Ain't you going?” 

“1 wasn’t asked,” replied Alonzo, and his voice had sud 
denly a bitter tone 

**Oh, I didn’t think,” Anne stammered out, and the color 
flamed over her neck, under the gold chain and the locket 

Alonzo laughed It’s just as well 1 wasn’t asked,” said 
he. ‘I’ve got my work to ‘tend to, and now I've seen how 
pretty you look, before anybody else has had a chauee, I 
don’t care.” ; 

Alonzo looked down at her, taking in every detail half 
fearfully, yet like one who had a proud right. He saw the 
little finish of cambric edging around a little cotton sleeve 
under the sleeve of her dress; he saw the pink sharp elbow, 
the little hollows beside the collar-bones, over which the 
gold chain lay; he noted the spray of fine pink flowers in 
her white hat, the airy outward curve of her skirts from her 
pink waist ribbon. Anne was full of delicate angularities. 
She held her elbows nervously at sharp angles as she stood 
there; she bent her head until Alonzo could see only the 
pink point of her chin below her hat brim. ‘It’s real 
pretty,” she said, tremulously I'm much obliged to you, 
"Lonzo.”” 

Alonzo leaned over her quickly Anne!” he whispered 

Anne looked up, and they kissed each other. ‘‘Oh, you 
hadn’t ought to,” she stammered 

‘I'm afraid I'll get some paint on your dress if I touch 
you,” Alonzo said, tenderly, and he stood a little aloof 
‘** You know, you can have some hair put in that locket if 
you want to, Anne.” 

Anne glanced up at Alonzo's fair head. He leaned to- 
ward her again, when there was a shrill call from the road 
“Anne! Anne Rogers! You ready?” 

‘It’s Jennie,” cried Anne. ‘ Yes, I’m coming; I'm com 
ing!” she called back, and she darted away to the gate, where 
a girl in a gay blue dress stood. The girl's sharp blond 
face, drooped around with light curls, was full of meaning 
smiles. When they were out on the road she gave Anne a 
— nudge with a pointed elbow. 

**’'You needn’t worry; I sha’n’t tell,” said she 
“ Sha’n't tell what?” said Anne, blushing. 

“Oh, I sha'n’t tell. I guess you know I've got eyes in my 





head. I sha’n’t tell, but I should think you'd be scared to 
death of ‘Lonzo Matherby. I should be if 1 was in your 
ylace.’ 

I don’t see why,” said Anne. Her blushes faded away, 
and ber face was quite pale and sober under her hat. The 
sidewalk narrowed into a foot-path, and they separated and 
walked in single file. The turf on either side of the path 
was quite blue with violets. Anne’s friend went on ahead 
with a light tilting motion, ber blue skirts fluttering over the 
violets - 

‘‘] should think you'd see why, when you've heard all 
those awful stories about him,” said she 

‘* Maybe they ain't true,” Anne returned, feebly. 

The other girl faced around on her quickly, und walked 
along backwards. “Now, Anne Rogers,” said she, in her 
high treble, “‘ you know there must be some truth in some 
of those stories. Everybody wouldn't tattle so about him 
if there wasn't some foundation for it. Mother says there 
always is some foundation for a story, if you look sharp 
enough, and she and Aunt Abby have seen some things 
themselves. Say, Anne, they went past ’Lonzo’s one night 
lust week; 1 ‘ain't told a soul before. Look at here—” 
Both girls stopped in the path, and the flowered hats ap- 
proached each other. ‘ Mother and Aunt Abby went past 
Lovuzo Matherby’s last week, Wednesday night,” said the 
girl, ‘‘and there was the light in his garret, just as it always 
is, and they saw—"” The girl whispered fast in Anne’s ear. 

Anne started back, coloring painfully. The tears stood in 
her eyes. 

‘*T don't believe it,” she said, half sobbing. 

** Don’t you believe what mother and my aunt Abby saw 
with their own eyes?” 

‘* They must have made some mistake.” 

** No, they didn’t. There wasa bright light in the garret, 
and they saw him moving around with .it. The woman 
had something queer on ber head. She wasn’t on 
‘round here. Mother said she looked like some outlandish 
folks; her hair was streaming down her back, and she had 
this queer thing on her head— Anne Rogers!” 

‘What?’ said Anne, She took her nice little starched 
scalloped handkerchief with cologne on it out of her pocket 
and passed it over her eyes. 

“That locket you've got on,” said the girl pitilessly ; 
‘‘when did you get it? Ain't it new?” 

‘*T ‘ain’t had it long,” faltered Anne. 

‘‘Aune Rogers, did 'Lonzo Matherby give that locket to 
your” 

“ ‘I don’t see what makes you think he gave it to me,” 
said Anne, with futile evasion. 

‘*] know he did by the way you act. Let me see it.” 
The girl beut close over Aune’s neck and exumined the 
locket 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ it’s real handsome. It’s something like 
the one Henry gave my sister Lottie before they were mar- 
ried, only hers had a bunch of flowers chased on it where 
yours has got a bird. Yours is full as bandsome, though I 
should be kind of afraid to have the bird on it, They say 
they're awful unlucky. It’s handsome, but I should think 
you'd be scared to take things from "Lonzo Matherby and 
really get to going with him ull you found out—” 

‘< ‘uin’t said 1 was going with him.” 

‘Well, | should think that looked like it. Young men 
don’t give many such presents as that to girls unless they 
mean something by it; and I know what I saw with my own 
eyes when | stood at the gate.” The girl laughed, and there 
was a hard ring in the laugh. She turned and went on 
quite fast. ‘‘ We sha’n’t get to the picnic to-day at this 
rate,” she said, shortly. She had never had a lover herself. 
* ’m thankful | ’ain’t got anybody, rather than have to take 
up with a fellow like ’Lonzo Matherby,” she told herself as 
she went on. But disparagement and self-congratulation 
could not do away with the involuntary envy which the 
sight of the locket and the love-kisses bad aroused in her. 

Just as they reached the lane which led to the picnic- 
ground she jerked her face over her shoulder. ‘‘1] know 
what I'd do if I was you,” she said. 

** What?” 

‘I'd go past "Lonzo Matherby’s house this very night 
with my mother, and I'd see for myself what was going on.” 

Before Anne could answer there was a sudden chorus of 
voices from the lune. 

‘Some of them are in there,” said the other girl. 

Aune looked at her beseechingly. 

* I sha’n't tell anybody,” said the girl. 
girls and George Matthews Hullo!” 

Anne tucked the new locket out of sight under her dress 
before she entered the lane, which was bordered by bushes 
in pale mists of bloom, and white wreaths of blackberry 
vines hooping over stone walls. Nobody at the picnic saw 
it that day 

That night about nine o’clock Anne and her mother slunk 
softly down the road to Alonzo Matherby’s house. 

‘‘ Mother, I can’t; let’s go home,” Anne kept whispering 
out of the darkness at her mother’s back. 

** You come along,” returned her mother, in a hushed stern 
voice 

‘Oh, mother, I don't want to see anything, if there is 
anything!" 

Mrs. Rogers reached out her hand and grasped her daugh- 
ter’s little cold thin one firmly. ‘‘Come along,” said she. 
‘Then she pressed forward, with Anne dragging at ber hand 
like a child, half sobbing out expostulatious. 

“We've got to go ‘round in the field to see the garret 
windows,” said Mrs. Rogers, when they reached Alonzo 
Matherby’s house. 

‘*Ob, mother, I can’t!" Anne moaned, miserably. 

Her mother jerked her slightarm. ‘‘ You come with me,” 


** It’s the Wheeler 


said she. ‘I'm going to have this settled once for all, now 
l've started. If there’s any truth in those stories I'm going 
to know it.” 


There were some bars up across the gap in the stone wall 
which separated the field from the road. Mrs, Rogers tu 
at one, but it was heavy. ‘I guess we can crawl under,’ 
she said. 

‘Don't make me go in there—don’t, mother!” moaned 
Anne 

* You get down and crawl under there,” ordered her mo- 
ther. Then Anne crept wretchedly between the bars, and 
her mother followed her. She was a spare woman. “ Now 
you hold up your dress high; the grass is real wet,” she en- 
joined, and the two went on through the dewy spring grass, 
with their skirts kilted high above their slender ankles. 
Now and then Anne whimpered a little, and ber mother 
hushed her peremptorily They came opposite the gable 
end of Alonzo Matherby’s house, then they paused. Mrs. 
Rogers stared up at the garret window, but Anne kept her 
eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“It’s all lit up,” murmured her mother, ‘‘ but I don’t see 
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anything of him nor anybody else there.” They waited 
silently. Anne trembled so that her knees bent under her. 
At last her mother gavea gasp. *‘ There!” she said—“ there! 
Anne, look!” 

Anne did not raise her eyes. 

** Be you looking?” demanded her mother. 

“Oh, mother, I can’t! Don't make me!” 

“You look!” 

Then Anne raised ber head, and the two stood there, the 
shaft of light from the garret window striking on their white 
upturned faces, and bringing them out of the darkness of the 
meadow. 

** ]t's—all true, every word of it,” groaned Mrs. Rogers. 

Anne suddenly sank down in a little heap on the grass, 
moaning and sobbing. Her mother took hold of ber arm 
and dragged her up. 

** You'll spoil your dress in that wet ” she whispered, 
‘‘and they’! hear you if you don’t look out, too.” 

“Oh, let me go home, mother, let me go home!” wailed 
Anne, loudly and shrilly, like a child. 

Her mother shook ber. ‘‘ They'll hear you if you don’t 
stop making such a noise. I’m willing enough to go home. 
I've seen all I want to. I don’t know what it means, and I 
don’t want to, but I know there’s something wrong about 
*Lonzo Matherby, and he ain't going to have the child that 
I’ve always set my life by, if I know it.” 

Then the two went back across the meadow, through the 
bars, and down the road to their house. Anne stumbled 
along weakly behind her mother, sobbing convulsively, and 
her mother could not make ber stop. 

‘* Before I'd go along the street crying out loud like a 
baby, and rousing the town—” she said, in an angry whisper, 
but her own heart ached as sorely as Anne's. When they 
were home at last, and had all gone to bed, and the lights 
were out, Anne was no more wretched than her mother, who 
lay awake all night beside her sleeping husband. He had 
been asleep when she came home, and she had not awakened 
him to tell him about Alonzo. He was quite an old man, 
much older than she, and she was the head of the household. 

The next day was Wednesday. When evening came, 
Alonzo Matherby shaved, brushed bis fair bair long and 
carefully, and dressed himself in his Sunday clothes. Then 
he went up the road to the Rogers house to see Anne. He 
had not seen her all day, for he had finished painting the 
house the afternoon before. A silvery mist lay thickly over 
the meadows. It undulated in the distance, and the mea- 
dows looked almost like lakes. The waning moon shone 
through a watery vapor, and the stars were dim. 

A bird was calling his mate somewhere in this white 

hostly dusk; there was a gust of perfume from some bloom- 
ing tree hidden within it. The young man on bis way to 
see his sweetheart had his own individuality so quickened 
and intensified within him that he could see nothing fairly 
outside. That white mist over the meadows was to him 
the fair mist over his own future, the bird’s love-call and 
a flower-breath the love and the joy hidden within it for 

im. 

When Alonzo reached the front door of the Rogers house 
he rang the bell, and stood waiting happily. His heart 
leaped when he heard a step and the knob rattled. The 
door opened, and instead of the girl's sweet scared face, 
there was her mother’s. Mrs. Rogers held a lamp, and the 
light flared upon her thin tightly closed lips and her stern 
eyes. 

Alonzo started. 
mered. 

* You can’t see Anne to-night,” said Mrs. Rogers. 

Alonzo turned pale. ‘‘ Ain’t—she feeling well to-night?” 

** She’s feeling as well as common.” Mrs. Rogers extended 
a little package toward him. ‘‘She wants you to take this 
back,” said she. 

Alonzo gave a despairing glance at his little locket-box. 
Then he squared his shoulders a little. ‘‘I think I’ve got a 
right to ask what this means,” said he. 

‘I've got nothing to say,” replied Mrs. Rogers. 

i os you mean she don’t want me to come to see her again 
at all?” 
** That’s just what I do mean.” 
her lamp flared up in the draught. 

** I think the leust you can do is to tell me the reason why 
I'm turned out of the house in this fashion,” demanded 
Alonzo, angrily. 

‘I’ve got nothing to say,” repeated Mrs. Rogers, and she 
shut the door in his face. 

** What have I done?” Alonzo shouted, but he got no re- 
sponse. Hes a moment irresolute, then he went out of 
the yard and down the road home. 

Soon the watchful neighbors saw the light from his garret 
window stream out over the misty meadow. 

Alonzo's sister lived with him, and kept his house. She 
was older than he, and unmarried. She never went any- 
where; hardly anybody except her brother saw her face 
from one month’s end to another. People said Sarah Math- 
erby was odd. Indeed, a reputation for oddity, for a strain 
which was alien to the rigidly flowing New England blood 
of their neighbors, had clung to the whole Matherby family. 
Alonzo's father, from whom he had Jearned his trade, had 
been saturnine and unapproachable. He bad neglected his 
work and gone on a fishing excursions, bending for 
days over dark trout 8 in lonely wild places, when be 
should have been tidily covering the village house walls 
with white paint, according to his contract. The elder 
Matherby’s word to his fellow-townsmen was never reliable; 
he seemed to have many prior promises to himself, to keep 
which he held more sacred. Nobody dared reproach him 
openly for his broken engagements. He would have taken 
up bis line and pole and returned to his trout pool, and the 
house would never have been painted by him, and he was 
the only man of his craft in the village. But they talked 
among themselves, and a disagreeable effigy of him was set 
up in the local mind, as if it were in the village market-place, 
but he never saw it. He died young, of painter's poisoning, 
and Alonzo's mother did not survive him long. She had 
been a shy woman, rarely seen outside the house, except in 
her flower-garden. She had been very fond of flowers, and 
the crowds of her hollyhocks and larkspurs and sweet-pease 
never daunted her like people. The village women said Mrs. 
Matherby spent so much time in her flower- en that her 
house-work was never done, and that might have been true. 
Moreover, she wore ber hair short, and never went to meet- 
ing. The above stigmas settled her standing in the minds 
of the village women, with their spotless houses, and tight 
screws of back hair, and faithful seventh-day bias toward 
the meeting-house and the preached word. 

None of the Matherbys ever went to meeting. This at 
once added to their doubtful reputation, and prevented its 
being too strictly inquired into. Had Alonzo or his sister 
belonged to the church, that mysterious phenomenon of the 


“ Good-evening, Mrs. Rogers,” he stam- 


Mrs. Rogers turned, and 
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Stir et ate ear re 


had oO pay 
to Anne The gossip swelled higher and higher 
after that. was sent ont of town > ier aunt's on a 
long visit, her mother was reticent, and her old father had 
only a dim idea of what it was all about: but all the vil 
women knew the story, and the men talked it over in t 
store or leaning against each other's fences of an evening. 

Alonzo and his sister heard nothing of it. Sarah never 
saw anybody, and the talk was hushed when Alonzo went 
into the store or passed the leaning row on the fence. He 
went on his way as usual, he grew thinner and paler, but he 
said nothing to anybody about Anne, not even to his sisier. 
Once after she came home from her aunt’s he met her on 
the street and tried to speak to her. ‘See here, Anne, 
won't you tell me what this all means?” he pleaded, hoarse- 
ly, and he reached for her hand. But she shrank away, 
with her eyes like a scared wild bird's. 

“ Oh, Anne, you ain’t afraid of me!” he cried out. ‘‘ What 
have I done?” 

Anne moved on without a word. Alonzo took a stride 
after her, and put a heavy hand on her thin shoulder. 
" here! there’s one thing pore got to tell me,” said 
he, in a fierce voice. ‘Is th your mother’s work or 


yours? Is Dom mother or you I'm dealing with?” 
Anne rolled her eyes over her shoulder at Alonzo's white 
face. ‘‘ It's me,” she gasped out. ‘“ Let me go,’Lonzo. I 


can’t—bear—the sight of you!” Then she broke away and 
sped out of sight, a little spare fluttering figure down the 
road, and Alonzo weut home. He went in, and straight up 
to his t haunt without a word to his sister, and staid 
there all the afternoon. He never tried to speak’ to Anne 
again. He could not bear to meet for the second time that 
look that he had seen in her eyes. There was no doubt that 
the girl stood in actual terror of him. She had always been 
delicate and timid. Life alone seemed to have set her into 
a tremor at the start, and she would flutter feebly under the 
hand of Love itself. There was an element of dark mys- 
_— in this affair which stimulated the imagination and un- 

need her sensitive nerves. It was doubtful if Anne 
knew exactly what sbe bad seen that night in her lover's 
lighted garret window. There was a curious diversity of 
opinion with regard to the matter with everybody. There 
were tales of a strange ghastly little figure of a woman in 
some monstrous head-gear, but even these varied. Even two 
women standing out in the field together, staring at poor 
Alonzo's fatal window, would not see exactly the same spec 
tacle, and not report it alike. In the mornings women with 
shawls over their heads ran across yards to each other's 
back doors, their very thoughts sibilant with gossip, to com- 
pare notes. ‘See that light burning in "Lonzo Mi: therby’s 
garret window again last night?” they would whisper, nod- 
ding in each other’s faces. One had always seen more than 
another, since her imagination had served her as a strange 
magnifying-glass, and her story was the one which was re- 


ated. 

It was difficult to tell exactly what the village people sus- 
pected the mystery of Alonzo Matherby’s garret to be, but 
the tendency of all mystery is to take on a sinister aspect to 
the mind balked in its curiosity. Poor Alonzo Matherby 
never knew it, but he was accused of all the dark practices 
in his garret which that New England imagination which 
has in its day encompassed witches could concoct. 

The very children on their way to school gatheted in a 
body for greater security before they reached it, then ran 
fast past the Matherby house, with their faces gaping fear- 
fully over their shoulders toward that garret window. 

ight after — women stood below that window, 
dragging their skirts in the dew of the field, prying and 
spying at Alonzo and his secret, but he never dreamed of it. 
After a time the interest dulled a little. Even a mystery 
yet unsolved can lose its savor, and. curiosity yet unsatis- 
There had been talk of the Select-men’s making 
formal 7 into the matter, but they were old and easy- 
going, and not easily excited, and it was never done. After 
a time the women no longer spied so much in the field, and 
the men in the store talked of something else. Alonzo had 
become the Don Juan of his native village, and, like all estab- 
lished facts, did not excite so much atiention. He was only 
held in standing disrepute and ill favor. He still painted 
the village houses, because there was no one else to do it. 
He never seemed to notice that people shunned him other- 
wise. It was doubtful if he knew it, since he shunned them 
himself in greater measure, and might well have mistaken 
their action for his own. 

He shunned Anne Rogers more than any one else. He 
walked out of his way rather than pass her house when 
there was a chance of seeing her. Once there was a rumor 
that a young man of the village was courting her, but be 
married somebody else. Anne lived on with her father and 
mother, and went to the village festivities as usual. She 
did not seem unhappy. 

After a while it began to be rumored that Alonzo 
Matherby’s health was failing, that he was going like his 
father. Indeed, the poison of lead had gotten hold of him 
before he knew it. He had a severe attack, and was out 
again at his work. Then he had another. He worked be- 
tween the attacks with feverish energy. The light in the 
garret window streamed over the ficld uotil midnight, but 
at last he gave up. Then there came a night when it was 
whispered through the village that Alonzo Matherby was 
very low, and could not Jast until morning. 

he next morning the bell tolled very early. Ante Rogers 
listened, and counted the strokes with her head thrust out 
of her chamber window. Then she sat down and cried. 

Anne did not go to the funeral, but nearly everybody else 
did. They filled the Matherby house, and stood « solemnly 
curious crowd in the yard. They wondered what the minis- 
ter would say in his remarks about the character of the de- 
ceased, but he made no remarks at all. He only read a long 
selection, and made a lengthy prayer, which incinded foreign 
missions and the commonwealth, and touched lightly upon 
poor Alonzo. 

A few days after the funeral there was a new excitement 
in the village. It was reported that Alonzo had left a will 
whereby he bequeathed property to the town. One day 
people saw the Select-men peogesding ls a body down the 
street to the Matherby house. Mrs. Rogers and Anne were 
waiting timidly at the door, and Anne's eyes were red. She 
had been mentioned in Alonzo's will, and had been bidden 
to see her uest. They all stood before the door, and the 
chairman of the Select-men knocked. (The Select-men were 
all old.) The other two, one of which was Anne’s father, 
stood close behind the chairman. The door was opene(| at 
ovce, and Sarah Matherby stood there. The chairman 
cleared his throat. ‘‘ Won’t you walk in?” said Sarah, with 
a stiff abashcdness, before he had time to speak. And they 
all walked in. 





‘*Won't you come this way?” said Sarah, and they all 
filed up stairs after her. Suddenly and mysteriously the 
party had been augmented by several women. Thechairman 
started when he saw them, but he said nothing. They col- 
ored red when they met his eyes, but they looked defiant. 

They all paused at the head of the stairs. Sarah passed 
them and moved on, then they followed agnin. Sarah led 
the way straight to the garret stairs. 

The women nudged each other violently. Their matronly 
faces sharpened out like ferrets, yet they looked half scared. 
Anne clung to her mother’s emt. She was pale and trem- 
bling. ‘* Mother, I can’t,” she whispered. 

**Hush! you've got to,” whispered her mother in her ear. 

Finally they all emerged in the great unfinished space of 
the attic and looked about them. All around the eaves 
stood canvases covered with paintings. In the middle of 
the rattling garret floor, against the chimuey, leaned a great 
painting representing a snow scene. Near it was an old 
table covered with paints and brushes. The garret was 
clean, but there was a strange litter in the corners, and non- 
descript articles hung from the rafters. 

The people stood and stared. Great surfaces of green and 
white and untempered blue on the canvases caught the 
afternoon light streaming in at the uncurtained windows. 

Suddenly Sarah stepped forward, and raised one hand 
with a desperate air, and addressed them all, speaking in a 
sirained, trembling voice. 

‘*He painted all of them,” she proclaimed, “‘ his own self, 
without anybody to show him how. He painted up here 
njghts, after his work was done. He was dreadful kind of 
private about it; he didn’t want anybody to know. I guess 
he was afraid folks would laugh at him, and think he was 
silly and wasting his time. I used to tell him they wouldn’t 
when they see the pictures, but he wouldn't hear to it. He 
made me promise never to say anything to a living soul 
nbout it, and I never did till now. Sometimes I used to 
dress up and sit for him, and he’d paint me with another 
face on. I've been the Queen of Sheba for him, and Jepetra’s 
daughter, and Pharwah’s daughter. He painted a good many 
Scripture pieces. 1 made that great doll there for Moses in 
the bulrushes. He had to have something to look at, just 
to get a start.” 

he women nudged each other. 
Some of them were crying. 

“That's what we see,” Anne’s mother whispered, trem- 
bling, but Anne made no response. She grew paler and 
paler, her piteous eyes fastened upon Alonzo's sister. 

‘Before he died he talked it over with me,” continued 
Sarah, her voice straining harder, ‘‘ and he said he'd like to 
have the town have his pictures. He'd never done much of 
anything for his native place, and never had much to do 
with the folks in it, in some ways, especially of late years, 
and now he'd like to do something to show his good-will. 
He didn’t know how much the pictures were worth, he said, 


Their faces were red. 


but he'd done the best he knew how without any lessons.” 
8» he left those six Scripture paintings over there—they’re’ 


ail marked—to me, and that big picture on the easel to Anne 
Rogers, and all the rest to the town.” 

“Oh, mother!” Anne wailed—‘‘ oh, mother? Poor’Lonzo! 
Oh, mother!” 

The other women began to cry. Anne’s mother put her 
arm around her and urged her toward the stairs, and the 
other women followed them. Anne’s father looked after 
them with wondering dismay. Then the three moved slow- 
ly around the garret and surveyed Alonzo's pictures. They 
were no art crities. They could not see that in these crude 
attempts were occasional lines and touches which gave evi- 
dence of a power limited and clogged in its outward chan- 
nels, still beyond anything in their lives. In those faithfully 
white clouds, in the faithfully blue skies, were occasionally 
seen the free sweep of the wind. Now and then there was 
growth in a green tree, and action in a decorous figure.. In 
nearly all of them was a curious grotesqueness, which |re- 
moved them far from the commonplace. It was the natu- 
ral result of an imagination like Alonzo’s, wholly untrained 
and undisciplined —almost primeval. The select-men did 
not perceive that, however; they never smiled as they looked 
at the pictures. They privately thought that they did not 
wonder Alonzo Matherby died of painter's poisoning, and 
that he had better have spent his time on his own work, that 
would have brought him in money. Still, they thought 
many of the pictures looked natural, and felt grateful to 
Alonzo for his bequest to the town, The chairman so ex- 
pressed himself to Sarah, in the husky formal tone with 
which he presided over town meetings. 

A few days afterward Alonzo's paintings were carried in 
wagon-loads to the Town-hali, and hung around the walls, 
where people who attended the lyceums and temperance 
lectures could view them at will. 

After a while a certain local pride in them arose. An 
a‘tist who visited the town was reported to have said that 

Lonzo Matherby ought to have taken lessons.” 

Now and then a fiery local orator would allude “to our tal- 
ented departed townsman, who has decorated the walls of this 
building with work which shall survive after he bas long 
been dust,” and endeavor from such a simile to arouse the 
ambition of the younger generation to abstain from ardent 
spirits, or vote a certain political ticket. Then people would 
turn their faces toward the pictures on the wall, with loyal 
convictions that they must be worth more than they looked. 
Whether Alonzo Matherby knew it or not, he got for a time 
his little meed of fame. 

A little while after the other pictures had been taken 
away, Anne and her father came for her picture. Even 
S.rah’s six had been carried down stairs and hung in her 
parlor. Anne’s great picture hung in solitary state against 
the chimney in the centre of the garret. 

Sarah went up to the garret with them. She and Anne 
took hold of one side of the picture, and Anne’s father of 
the other. They carried it over to the stairs and went 
slowly down with it. Butit could not be taken through the 
door at the foot. They tilted it this way and that, but it 
wus no use, It was much too large. 

Anne’s father rested his end on the stairs, and wiped his 
forehead. ‘‘ You can’t never get it through, Anne, there 
ain't no use trying, unless you pare it down a little,” said he. 

“Lean’t do that, father,” said Anne, Her mouth drooped 
pitifully at the corners, but her eyes were dry. They car- 
ried the picture back and leaned it against the chimney 
again. Anne’s old father measured the windows and the 
picture, but it was much too large to go through them. ‘It 
ain't no use talkin’, Anne, it can’t be done, unless you pare 
it down a little,” he said again. 

“Then it will have to stay here forever,” said Anne; and 
her voice faltered, but she did not cry. 

“I’m real sorry,” Sarah Matherby said, but inwardly she 
felt a little guilty joy over just deserts. She had always 


suspected Aune of not treating her brother well. Anne and 
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her father went down stairs. Saral asked them to wait a 
minute, and returned with a little package, which she slipped 
into her hand. ‘‘He wanted me to tell you that maybe 
you would like to have this now,” said she, and her tone 
was rather severe. 

‘Thank you,” said Anne. She knew at once that it was 
sa — and she knew there was a lock of Alonzo’s fair 
vair in it. 

“What is it?” asked her father. 

‘‘ Something he left me,” replied Anne. 

As the years went on, the great picture designated in 
Alonzo Matherby’s will as ‘The Snow-Storm ” still leaned 
against the chimney in the garret. Alonzo had always con- 
sidered this his masterpiece, and it was. He had nearly set 
himself free when he painted that great white blur of storm. 

Many a time Anne eg changed very little in her face, 
only grown prim and staid, wearing always the gold locket 
at her throat, would enter Sarah Matherby’s sitting-room, 
sit and talk with her a few minutes, then arise, steal out, 
aud up the garret stairs. 

Then she would sit down on an old chair before the pic- 
ture, and remain theresa long time, studying, as it were, the 
face of her rival. 





M. LUDOVIC HALEVY’S SHORT STORIES.* 


‘§°O most American readers of fiction I fancy that M. Ludo- 

| vic Halévy is known chiefly, if not solely, 1s the author 
of that most charming of modern French novels, T’he Abbé 
Constantin. Some of these readers may have disliked this 
or that novel of M. Zola’s because of its bad moral, and this 
or that novel of M. Ohnet’s because of its bad taste, and all 
of them were delighted to discover in M. Halévy’s interest- 
ing and artistic work a story written by a French gentleman 
for young ladies. Here and there a scoffer might sneer at 
the tale of the old French priest and the young women from 
Canada as innocuous and saccharine ; but the story of the 
good Abbé Constantin and of his nephew, and of the girl 
the nephew loved in spite of her American millions — this 
story had the rare good-fortune of pleasing at once the broad 
public of indiscriminate readers of fiction and the narrower 
circle of real lovers of literature. Artificial the atmosphere 
of the tale might be, but it was with an artifice at once deli- 
cate and delicious ; and the tale itself won its way into the 
hearts of the women of America as it had into the hearts of 
the women of France. 

There is even a legend—although how solid a foundation 
it may have in fact I do not dare to discuss—there isa legend 
that the lady-superior of a certain convent near Paris was so 
fascinated by The Abbé Constantin, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the piety of its author, that she ordered all his 
other works, receiving in due season the lively volumes 
wherein are recorded .the sayings and doings of Monsieur 
and Madame Cardinal, and of the two lovely daughters of 
Monsieur and Madame Cardinal. To note that these very 
amusing studies of certain aspects of life in a modern capi- 
tal originally appeared in that extraordinary journal La Vie 
Parisienne—now sadly degenerate —is enough to indicate 
that they are not precisely what the good lady-superior ex- 
pected to receive. We may not say that La Famille Cardi- 
nal is one of the books every gentleman’s library should be 
without; but to appreciate its value requires a far different 
knowledge of the world and of itsewickedness than is needed 
to understand The Abbé Constantin. 

Yet. the picture of the good priest and the portraits of the 
little Cardinals are the work of the same hand, plainly 
enough. In both of these books, as in Oriquetie (M. Hale- 
vy's only other novel), as in A Marriage for Love, and the 
twoscore other short stories he has written during the past 
thirty years, there are the same artistic qualities, the same 
sharpness of vision, the same gentle irony, the same con- 
structive skill, and the same dramatic touch. It is to be re- 
membered always that the author of L’ Abbé Constantin is 
also the half-author of Froufrou and of Tricoche et Cacolet, as 
well asof the librettos of La Belle Héléne and of La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein. 

In the two novels, as in the twoscore short stories and 
sketches—the contes and the nouvelles which are now spring- 
like idyls and now wintry episodes, now sombre etching and 
now gayly colored pastels—in all the works of the story- 
teller we see the firm grasp of the dramatist. The charac- 
ters speak for themselves ; each reveals himself with the 
swift directness of the personages of a play. They are not 
talked about and about, for all analysis has been done by the 
playwright before he rings up the curtain in the first para- 
graph. And the story unrolls itself, also, as rapidly as does 
a comedy, The movement is straightforward, There is the 
cleverness and the ingenuity of the accomplished dramatist, 
but the construction has the simplicity of the highest skill. 
The arrangement of incidents is so artistic that it seems in- 
evitable; and’ no one is ever moved to wonder whether or 
not the tale might have been betfer told in different fashion. 

Nephew of the composer of La Juéve—an opera not now 
heard as often as it deserves, perliaps — and son of a play: 
wright no one of whose productions now survives, M. Halé 
vy grew up in the tlieatre. At fourteen lie was’on'the’ free- 
list of the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the Odéon. After 
he left school dnd went into the civil service his ofe wish 

* Parisian Points of View. Nine Stories from the French of Lonovin 
Hauévy. The Translation by Evrru V. B. Marruews. An eel oo On, 


by Branper Marrazws. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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was to write plays, and so to be able to afford to resign his 
post. In the civil service he had an inside view of French 
politics, which gave him a distaste for the mere game of gov- 
ernment without in any way impairing the vigor of his pa- 
triotism; as is proved by certain of the short stories dealing 
with the war of 1870 and the revolt of the Paris Commu- 
nists. And while he did his work faithfully, he had spare 
hours to give to literature. He wrote plays and stories, and 
they were rejected. The manager of the Odéon declared 
that one early play of M. Halévy’s was exactly suited to the 
Gymnase, aud the manager of the Gymnase protested that 
it was exactly suited to the Odéon. The editor of a daily 
journal said that one early tale of M. Halévy’s was too brief 
for a novel, and the editor of a weekly paper said that it was 
too long for a-short story. 

In time, of course, his luck-turned ; he had plays per- 
formed and stories published ; and at last he met M. Henri 
Meilhac, and entered on that collaboration of nearly twenty 
years’ duration to which we owe Froufrou and Tricoche et 
Cacolet, on the one hand, and on the other the books of Offen- 
bach’s most brilliant operas — Barbebleue, for example, and 
La Périchole. When this collaboration terminated, shortly 
before M. Halévy wrote The Abbé Constantin, he gave up 
writing for the stage. The training of the playwright he 
could not give up, if he would, nor the intimacy with the 
manners and customs of the people who live, move, and 
have their being on the far side of the curtain. 

Obviously M. Halévy is fond of the actors and the actress- 
es with whom he spent the years of his manhood. They 
appear aguin and again in his tales; and in his treatment of 
them there is never anything ungentiemanly, as there was 
in M. Jean Richepin’s recent volume of theatrical sketches. 
M. Halévy’s liking for the men and women of the stage is 
deep; and wide is his knowledge of their changing moods. 
The youbg Criquetie and the old Karikari and the aged 
Dancing -master—he knows them all thoroughly, and he 
likes them heartily, and he sympathizes with them cordial- 
ly. Indeed, nowhere can one find more kindly portraits of 
the kindly player-folk than in the writings of this balf-au- 
thor of Froufrou; it is as though the successful dramatist 
felt ever grateful towards the partners of his toil, the com- 
panions of his struggles. He is not blind to their manifold 
weaknesses, nor is he the dupe of their easy emotionalism, 
but he is tolerant of their failings, and towards them, at 
least, his irony is never mordant. 

Irony is ove of M. Haiévy’s chief characteristics, perhaps 
the chiefest. It is gentle when he deals with the people of 
the stage—fur gentler then than when he is dealing with the 
people of Society, with fashionable folk, with the aristocra- 
cy of wealth. When he is telling us of the young loves of 
millionaires and of million-heiresses, his touch may seem 
caressing, but for all its softness the velvet paw has claws 
none the less. It is amusing to note how often M. Halévy 
has chosen to tell the tale of love among the very rich. The 
heroine of 7'he Abbé Constantin is immensely wealthy, as we 
all know, and immensely wealthy are the heroines of Prin- 
cesse, of A Grand Marriage, and of In the Hxpress.* Some- 
limes-the heroes and the heroines are not only immensely 
wealihy, they are also of the loftiest birth; such, for in- 
stance, ure the young couple whose acquaintance we make 
in Only a Waltz. 

There is no trace or taint of snobbery in M. Halévy’s 
treatment of all this magnificence; there is none of the vul- 
garity which marks the pages of Lothair, for example; there 
is nO mean admiration of mean things. There is, on the 
other hand, no bitterness of scourging satire. He lets us 
see that ull this luxury is a little cloying, and perhaps not 
a little enervating. e suggests (although he takes care 
never to say it) that perhaps wealth and birth are not really 
the best the world can offer. The amiable egotism of the 
hero of Jn the Express, and the not unkindly selfishness of 
the heroine of that most Parisian love-story, are set before 
us without iusistence, it is true, but with an irony so keen 
that even he who runs as he reads may not mistake the au- 
thor’s rea) opinion of the characters he has evoked. 

To say this is to say that M. Halévy’s irony is delicate and 
playful. There is no harshness in his manner and no hatred 
in his mind. We do not find in his pages any of the pessi- 
mism which is perhaps the dominant characteristic of the 
best French fiction of our time. To M. Halévy, as to every 
thinking man, life is serious, no doubt, but it need not be 
taken sudly, or even solemnly. To him life seems still en- 
joyable, as it must to most of those who have a vivid sense 
of humor. He is not disillusioned utterly, he is not reduced 
to the blankness of despair as are so many of the disciples 
of Flaubert, who are cast into the outer darkness, and who 
hopelessly revolt against the doom they have brought on 
themselves. 

Indeed, it is Merimée that M. Halévy would hail as his 
master, and not Flaubert, whom most of his fellow French 
writers of fiction follow blindly. Now, while the author of 
Salamnbo was a romanticist turned sour, the author of Car- 
men was a sentimentalist sheathed in irony. To Gustave 
Flaubert the world was hideously ugly, and he wished it 
strangely and splendidly beautiful, and he detested it the 
more because of his impossible ideal. To Prosper Merimée 
the world was what it is, to be taken and made the best of, 
every man keeping himself carefully guarded. Like Meri 
mée, M. Halévy is detached, but he is not disenchanted. 
His work is more joyous than Merimée’s, if not so vigorous 
and compact, and his delight in it is less disguised. Even 
in the Cardinal sketches there is nothing that leaves an ac- 
rid after-taste, nothing corroding—as there is not seldom in 
the stronger and sterner short stories of Maupassant. 

More than Maupassant or Flaubett or Merimée is M. Ha- 
lévy a Parisian. Whether or not the characters of his tale 
are dwellers in the capital, whether or not the scene of his 
story is laid in the city by the Seine, the point of view is al- 
ways Parisian. The Ctreus Charger did his duty in the 
stately avenues of a noble countryplace, and Blacky per- 
formed his task near a rustic waterfall ; but the men who 
record their intelligent actions are Parisians of the strictest 
sect. Even in the patriotic pieces called forth by the war 
of 1870, in the Insurgent and in the Chinese Ambassador, it 
is the siege of Paris and the struggle of the Communists 
which seem to the author most important. His style even, 
his swift and limpid prose—the prose which somehow cor- 
responds to the best vers de société in its brilliancy and buoy- 
ancy—is the style of one who lives at the centre of things. 
Cardinal Newman once said that while Livy and Tacitus 
and Terence and Seneca wrote Latin, Cicero wrote Roman ; 
so while M. Zola on the one side, and M. Georges Olnet on 
the other, may write French, M. Halévy writes Parisian. 

BRANDER MaTTueEws. 


* Perhaps the present writer will be forgiven if he wishes to record 
here that /n the (Par le Rapide) was published in Paris only tow- 
ards the end of 1 while a tale not wholly unlike it, In the Vestibule 
Limited, was published in New York in the spring of 1891. 





A USEFUL GENIPE. 
‘he AT all women should be interested in electricity is ob- 
vious when one reflects what a wide field of industry it 
opens to them. In many of the great factories and telegraph 
and telephone offices more than half the employees are women. 
Never before in the history of the world had anything like 
so grand an electrical exhibit been seen as was shown at the 
Chicago Ex position. The four great companies of this coun 
try, the Western Electric, Westinghouse, General Electric, 
and Bell Telephone, also Siemens & Halske of Germany and 


this country too, spent more perhaps than companies in 
iny other kind of business, for the reason that the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars they expended in beautiful and as 
tonishing displays were available only as adverdsement, 
while every part of a display like Tiffuny’s jewelry exhibit, 


which was estimated as being worth more than a million dol- 
lars, could be sold 

The whole exposition might be called a grand electrical 
exhibit, for there was no part of it which did not owe some- 
thing to this greatest agency of our country. From afar, 
before one entered the gates, the convenient and comfortable 
elevated, intramural railway could be seen. It was almost 
perfect in its arrangements, carrying hundreds of people at 
once with no visible propelling power, for it did not use 
the overhead wire, but took the power from a third rail. 
On the water the electriclaunches furnished a delightful 
means of locometion, going very fast, with no jar or jerk. 
They spent the night at the charging-station storing up the 
power which was to carry them through the ten or twelve 
working hours of theday. It must have been exasperating 
to the gondoliers, as they worked hard to propel their heavy 
boat vith half a dozen passengers,to have one of these 
launches shoot by them, holding three times as many people, 


while a young man sat comfortably in the bow and man- 
iged the whole thing with one hand 
The ilumination of the buildings and grounds was a reve- 


lation of beauty in that line, for few people in this country 
before renlized what it was to see a building or a dome out- 
lined in light The crowd were never tired of watching the 
long straight beam of the search-lights as their rays were 
thrown from the top of the Liberal Arts Building, piercing 
the darkness for miles around, lighting up a statue or a 
fountain with perfect distinctness, When occasionally this 
beam was directed straight up into the sky, it recalled the pil- 
lar of fire that went before the children of Israel in their 
wanderings. Never outside of fairyland were seen such 
things as the electric fountains. The water was made to 
shoot out in a variety of ways, now low, now fifty feet high, 
now in sheaves like bunches of wheat, then ip slender sepa 
rate jets, and all of them constantly changing in colors and 
combinations of the most exquisite tints. This puzzled the 
uninitiated. A man in the crowd one evening studied it for 
some time, and then announced to his companion that he had 
made up his mind that the 


search -lighis must have 
something to do with the 
fountains. This solution did 


not, however, satisfy him 
und he was much relieved 
when it was explained to him 
that the electric light at the 
bottom’ of the source of each 
jet of water shone through 
disks of party colored glass 
which revolved horizontally 
just at ihe base of the jet 
throwing the changing col 
ors on the water above . 
Electricity seemed to be 
the unseen motive power for 
many of the machines in the 
different buildings, and can 
ln applied apparentiy to ev 
erything Au electric car 
riage could be seen running 
about in front of the Elec 
tric Building, the storage 
batteries being packed away 
under the seats. If it were 
not for the expense of the Back View or TarLor 
battery required, it would Gown on Pace & 
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certainly become an extremely popular means of propelling 
a carriage; though I doubt whether the most perfect ma 
chine which human ingenuity can invent will give the plea 
sure that is felt in driving a span of strong, handsome horses. 
‘There is a fascination in feeling one’s self in communication 
with something alive which a machine can never have. 
Fairyland or the realms of magic scem scarcely more won- 
derful than was the Electricity Building. Aladdin’s carpet, 
which transported one in aw instant wherever he wished to 
go, has not yet been invented ontside of the Arabian Nights ; 
but itis only a question of a little time before Edison or Tesla 
or some other of our modern magicians evolves one from his 
wonder-working brain. In fact this new science is advancing 
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so rapidly that the poor electricians scarcely dare to go to 
sleep at night for fear a rival company shall meantime make 
a dynamo in some new and improved method which will 
drive out all others. The electric fluid, whatever that may be 
—juice,as the young electricians irreverently cali it—seems 
to nearly approach the power of the vital spark, and one 
feels that with it almost miracles can be worked. One en- 
tered the building with curiosity tempered with awe. Mem- 
ories of ‘‘live wires” and other deadly contrivances flitted 
through the mind of the unlearned in this matter. Any 
one past middle age can remember when electricity was lit- 
tle more than the plaything of mankind, whereas now it is 
man’s most potent servitor, promising to displace even steam. 
But so far the general public stands a little in wholesome 
fear of it. You noticed that there was scarcely any need for 
the elsewhere oft-repeated polyglot injunction: “ Hands off.” 
**Do not handle—this means you.” Wary ladies from the 
country gathered their skirts about them, and proceeded with 
caution. Once, fatigued by my wanderings, I sat down on 
the wooden platform of a big dynamo, and rested my tired 
head against the machine. A young woman who was near 
tee me an astonished glance, leaned over, and read the 
abel which said it supplied the power for an eight-hundred 
light. ‘I wonder if it’s going?” she said, and watehed a 
moment, with some anxiety, to see if there were any signs 
of my shrivelling up before her face and eyes. 

The Westerty Electric Company had a unique structure, 
representing a small Egyptian temple: “The style was per- 
fectly correct. On the frieze and up and down the door- 
frames were painted line-men and telephone-girls. The little 
figures were admirable imitations of the designs on ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The building was beautifully illumi- 
nated inside with panels of colored lights, and contained cases 
with exhibits of electrical appliances. The idea was not so 
inappropriate as it may at first seem, for the Egyptians were 
the foremost people of antiquity in scientific achievements, 
and, for all we know to the contrary, they may have known 
something of electricity. This same company had also an 
Electric Scenic Theatre, where was shown every variety of 
light that can come to a landscape in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. Dawn, sunrise, a thunder-storm with 
chain-lightning, sunset, twilight, moonlight, were charming- 
ly imitated by electricity. The picture was a beautiful view 
among the mountains. In the distance were snow-capped 

yeaks, lower ones were near by, and in front was a bridge, 
yeneath which rushed a mountain torrent of real water, A 
company of soldiers passed over the bridge, people got caught 
in the thunder-shower, after which came a lovely rainbow, 
and at sunset a load of hay was brought home. It was very 
beautiful to look at, and was immensely popular. It was es 

timated that fully three thousand people saw it daily, and it 
is to be hoped that perbaps half of them appreciated the la 

bor and ingenuity required in its construction. It was in- 
tended as a splendid advertisement, and splendid indeed it 
was, for it cost $20,000. The particular excellence of the 
work and arrangements, from a scientific point of view, was 
that the change from dark- 
ness to light, or from one 
kind of light to another, was 
not made in little jerks, 
but by imperceptible gra- 
dations, so that the specta- 
tor was scarcely conscious 
that the scene was changing 
until suddenly he realized 
that it waschanged. The ma- 
chinery workedautomaiical- 
ly after it was once started, 
and embraced many ingen- 
ious mechanical contrivan- 
ces. The lightning column 
of this same company was 
very startling. A tall eol- 
umn was covered with lamps 
of various colors. Starting 
from the bottom, the light 
ran up and around through 
seven rows of lamps at a 
time, and when it reached 
the top it flashed off in zig- 
Fig. 2.—Back or Grru’s zag paths prepared for it in 

Frock, Fre. 1. four different directions. 
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The Edison column in the middle of the building 
must have been fifty fecthigh. The lights on it were 
arranged so that they were constantly changing in 
color and pattern. At the top the name Edison ap- 
peared in letters of light, though on special days 
some other name was substituted. On ‘‘!nfanta 
day” the name Eulalia appeared as a special com- 
pliment to that Princess 

The General Electric Company had a very fine 
exhibit. They bad an immense machine which 
made a flash of lightning sixty inches long. A 
slender rod of wood put in the path of the 
flash was cracked and splintered till it seemed as 
if every fibre had been started out of place. This 
machine used 1,700,000 volts; and when one learns 
that only 2700 volts are used in electrocution, the 
deadly nature of the contrivance may be imagined 
I had no desire to meddle with it. An obliging 
young man showed us many curious experiments 
with a large induction coil. Five hundred years ago 
he would have been burned as a magician had he 
been seen to make a disk revolve first one way and 
then another by approaching it in different ways 
towards the coil, or make an electric lamp light and 
go out without touching it, weld two steel nails 
together in an instant without putting them near any 
flame, besides other wonders which are learnedly 
explained by telling of the direction of the lines of 
magnetic attraction or resistance. How strange it 
seems that electricity, after all, cannot be defined ex 
cept by saying what it does. One of our distin 
guished Buddhist visitors shrewdly said that nam 
ing is not explaining. However, one section of a 
telephone switch-board carrying 16,200 wires seems 
sufficient proof that the workings of electricity are 
pretty well understood. Establishing the princi 
ple that sound could be transmitted long distances 

by means of electric vibrations seems a compara- 
tively simple matter when we reflect on the innu- 
merable and almost insurmountable obstacles that 
must be overcome before that principle could be 
applied to the complicated requirements of busi 
ness. 

The untutored mind thinks of the Central Tele 
phone Office as a bedlam of “ hello-girls,” a dozen 
talking at once, and almost deafened by the imper 
ative ring that startles us in our home when some 
one is “‘ wanted at the 'phone.” Instead of a bell 
ringing, a little lamp was suddenly lighted, and 
burned till that call was attended to. Each girl sat 
with an apparatus on her head that looked like 
classic silver bands for the hair. She answered calls 
in so low a tone that it was inaudible to a person a 
yard away. 

The Bell Telephone Company showed a very sensi- 
tive wooden diaphragm, over which was suspended a 
microphone. The diaphragm was mounted on a 
standard and exposed. You could stand ten feet 
away from it. and speak in so low a whisper that you 
could scarcely hear yourself, and a person fifty feet 
away would hear it, and if he replied in an ordinary 
voice, it came to you as a perfect roar. This is 
the same kind of contrivance as the long-distance 
telephone, by which a conversation between New 
York and Chicago can be carried on, and heard 
more perfectly than if the places were half a dozen 
miles apart. In fact, it is a mere question of a little 
more time when distance shall have been anni- 
hilated. 

No pen can do justice to the industry, ingenuity, 
and mental application that were expended in this 
exhibit. 

Maria A. Warr. 
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"ARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 


j HILE there were 

no definite changes 
to chronicle at the be- 
ginning of the winter, it 
becomes more and more 
apparent as the season 
advances that the trend 
of fashion is away from 
the 1830 genre,.if not 
from all its details, at 
least from the ensemble. 
It is true the gigot 
sleeve remains, but it is 
freely modified and con- 
torted, and is rivalled 
by the Mary Stuart, the 
Louis Thirteenth, and 
the numbers of puff- 
ed, slashed, and draped 
novelties that each day 
brings forth. In skirts 
the change is more ev 
ident in evening gowns, 
which are increasingly 
slashed, draped, and paniered. Corsages in general still 
have masses of drapery about the shoulders in the form 
of voluminous waved collars and collarettes, revers and 
spirals. This is apt to be rather less the case on corsages 
provided with coat skirts. 

An innovation is the use of fur in large masses on 
very elegant costumes of satin or panne (a species of 
handsome velveteen) intended for calling and day wed- 
dings and receptions. The costume is frequently so made 
as to require no further wrap to complete it for the street 
than a little open jacket of the same fur as that used for 
garniture. For example, a costume of moiré panne in 
steel blue shot with rose has a band of Astrakhan fifteen 
inches deep around the skirt. The 
corsage of the panne has a stand 
ing collar and narrow cuffs of As- 
trakhan, and opens on a chemisette 
of mousseline de soie of a pale rose- 
color, with a triple jabot edged 
with blue steel spangles. To com- 
plete the costume is an open jack 
et of Astrakhan lined with rose 
satin, accompanied by a bonnet of 
steel-blue panne trimmed with 
close-set roses without foliage, and 
a small cluster of black feathers 
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with a blue aigrette. The gloves worn with this cus 
tume are of Suéde of a pale terra-cotta shade. 

Another costume is of satin in mastic shot with seal 
brown. A band of natural seal at least fourteen inches 
in depth borders the bottom of the skirt, headed by a 
jewelled metallic galloon, which is itself surmounted by 
& very narrow band of the fur. The back of this gown is 
cut princesse, while the front forms a short jacket, 
Opening with seal revers on a vest and collar band of 
—s metallic passementerie, the collar having narrow 4 

ur at its upper and lower edges. For out-doors is a 
short full godet cape of the seal, which is adjusted un- 
der the revers collar of the jacket, and a bonnet of gold 
passementerie with tufts of pink feathers and a brown 
aigrette. 

~ Glossy supple faced-cloths of medium and light shades 
are growing in favor for handsome gowns worn on occa- 
sions where semi-dress is required. The cloth furnishes 
the principal parts of the gown, with accessories of a 
handsome silk or velvet stuff, which is sometimes enrich- 
ed with beading in all-over designs of jet, steel, or other 
beads. As an example of such a costume let me cite 
one of amethyst faced-cloth. The skirt is edged with a 
four-inch band of Astrakhan, and opens at the left side on 
an inverted V of mauve velvet that is beaded with small 
cut-jet beads in a lozenge pattern, with large cut-jet 
plaques at the intersections. The cloth corsage enters 
the skir€ under a belt formed by a two-inch band of As- 
trakhan, and is trimmed with a bertha of the fur opening 

in a V ona guimpe of pleated silk muslin; the sleeves, 
full above and very close below, are of the beaded 
mauve velvet. This costume for day receptions and 
church weddings is completed by a mauve felt hat faced 
with amethyst velvet; 
the brim is waved and 
edged with jet; at the 
back is a large bow of 
amethyst velvet, at the 
front a tuft of black 
chrysanthemums. A 
costume of similar 
character is of silky 
willow-green cloth, the 
skirt edged with Alas 
ka sable, and opening 
on a panel of shot green 
and tan satin dotted 
with brown chenille to 
match the fur; the 
corsage has a square 
guimpe and complete 
sleeves of the chenille- 
figured satin, and a 
narrow roll of fur at 
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eck and wrists. Another beautiful fabric | 
employed for similar costumes is cashmere 
satin, or rather satin cashmere, a costly wool- 
len stuff of magnificent lights; it drapes in 
superb folds, and hence is used preferably 
for tunic or second skirts draped over satin 
for elaborate gowns 

The panne mentioned above is one of the 
favorite fabrics of the winter. It is used in 
shot dark, and light colors, but especially in 
medium and half-light shades, and is trimmed 
with fur or Venice point, or frequently with 
both fur and lace. Sometimes only the skirt 
is of panne, with the corsage of shot satin, 
of pleated mousseline de soie, or of lace over 
satin, or the panne is used in conjunction 
with cloth or crépon. Furthermore, it fur 
nishes linings for handsome fur garments, 
an evening cloak of ermine 
lined with shot gold and red panne. 

This year many of the light satin dinner 
gowns worn at formal dinners which are not 
followed by a dance or reception are made 
high in the neck, with a short or half-short 
sleeve, and trimming of fur and dise lace. A 
novel way of using the fur on such gowns is 
in the form of pipings on ruffles; several 
narrow ruffles of the silk are cut in circular 
shape, 80 as to form numerous little godets, 
and are edged narrowly with the fur, the 
bertha on the corsage being also edged with 


as, for instance 


fur. As an accompaniment to these evening 
toilettes there is now sometimes a small cape, | 
composed of three very wide satin or moiré | 
ribbons, to match the dress, edged with fur, 


and mounted, fully gathered, on a wadded 
silk lining, with ribbons to tie at the throat 
Pretty evening gowns for young girls are | 
made of satin foulard, of surah, or light 
weight faille of light tints, composed of a | 
round skirt trimmed at the foot with a pleat 
ing or ruche of mousseline de soie equally 
light, but of a different color, producing a 
sort of glacé effect, and a Russian blouse 
corsage, worn over the skirt, of the same 
mousseline, belted with ribbon to match the | 
skirt. The low neck is round or V-shaped, 
and surrounded by a mousseline bertha, and 
the short siceves are of the skirt silk The 
same combination is worn by young married 
women, but for them the silk is apt to be of 
richer quality, or a moiré, and lace is em 
ployed for bertha and sleeve s«abots, Such 
colors are associated as a light blue or Nile 
green silk with pale pink mousseline de soie 
or pink muslin with a delicate mauve, sil 
ver-gray, or mastic silk; or with petunia or 
violet silks, mastic, pale yellow, or deeper 
iden muslin is used 
Mousselive de soie and crinkled silk crépon 
are both employed for draperies or for large 
but light twists which trim the lower edge of 
skirts of velvet, panne, or silk, and the low | 
neck of the corsag: lhe drapery or twist | 
is caught with swallow’'s-wing knots of satin 
or velvet ribbon, placed at regular intervals 
around the skirt, but more fancifully on the 
dreasy " ball gowns the knots 
of ribbon are replaced by tufts of flowers 
violets, verbenas, forget-me-nots, small 
laisies, or buttercups. On ashot fabric, the 
twist may be in mousseline of both the 
changing colors in the stuff. Garlands of 
short-stemmed flowers thickly massed with- 
out foliage are used around the bottom of the 
skirt and the décolleté neck of the corsage of 
some elaborate ball gowns, precisely as fur 
bands are used on some others. Borders of 
roses—tea, pink, or yellow roses—are thus 
used with charming effect on white, blue, or 
pale green silks. Large-petalled pinks are 
thus used, with somewhat the effect of a fine 
chicecory ruche. Such gowns trimmed with 
flowers usually have the corsage softly draped 
with diaphanous tulle or gauze, with volu 
minous clouds of the tissue in front of the 
shoulders and about the armholes, caught 
with knots of ribbon with standing loops. 
Chrysanthemums are in the greatest possible 
favor this winter, and are employed in tufts, 
in sprays, and garlands, as well as in the bor- 
ders just described, but these last are some 
what heavier than those of the other flowers 
mentioned, and are used, too, on heavier 
stuffs, on rich satins, moiré antique, and 
Women of all ages wear chrys 
anthemums, in light and medium shades by 
preference, and by carefally harmonizing 
them with the stuff of a gown it is possible 
to arrive at chaste and rich effects. All the 
various reddish and purplish shades are used 
with excellent effect in conjunction with 
handsome lookin, laces. Preter 
natural chrysanthemums in black and gold 
sprinkled with jet are used on black silk and 
velvet gowns EmMMetine RaYMonp 


corsage On 


even panne 


unlique 


A GREEK DRESS. 
TS following directions for making a 
Greek dress are worth trying by any 
one desirous of getting up a simple costume 
for private theatricals or tableaux. Choose 
a pretty shade of cheese-cloth, and sew a suf- 
ficient number of brendths together, so that 
when doubled they will reach from one out- 
stretched hand to the other—which will be 
the height of the person measuring. It should 
be as long as it is wide; in fact, an exact 
double square 
Soak this in water until wet all through, 
and then, with the aid of another person, 


| tember or October. 


| easily. 





twist it tightly, each in an opposite direction, 
until impossible to twist any more. Put it 
aside to dry in this condition, and let it lie 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baki 
Awarded highest honors— 








Powder 
orid’s Fair. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


for several days. When shaken out it will 
be beautifully crinkled, and when worn will 
adjust itself to the lines of the figure in a 
charming way. 

A space large enough for the head should 
be left at the to buttons should secure 
it on the shoulders, the extra length falling 
at the sides in the form of long Greek sleeves. 
Ribbons crossed over the breast and around 
the waist fasten it in place, and loops and 
folds may be arranged in any way desired, 
until it is of comfortable walking length. 

There are so many lovely shades of cheese- 
cloth now that a bevy of girls dressed in 
this way in the different. colors would pre- 
sent an effective appearance, and the expense 
of the costumes would be very small. 

A good way before beginning the dress 
would be to experiment on one for a child, 
or even a doll would answer for a model, 
when an idea of the exact way to go to work 


would be obtained, and time be saved in the | 


end 
RECEIPTS. 
F you possess a Japan quince-bush, called 


by some ‘* May-apple or ‘‘ fire-bush,” cul- 
tivate its acquaintance, and do not imagine 


| that it is simply an ornament to your grounds 


when in full bloom. After blossoming you 
will find that a small green fruit appears, 
which will not be mature until late in Sep- 
Although unknown to 
many, these small quinces make a most de- 


| licious jelly, quite unlike any other fruit in 
| flavor, and of a beautiful amber color. 


Japan Quince Jelly —Pick from the bush 
when the fruit is ripe enough to come off 
Do not pare them. Quarter, and re- 
move all seeds, but not the cores. Put into 
a preserving-kettle, and a little more than 
cover with water. Boil until perfectly soft, 
then strain through scrim or cheese-cloth. 
On no account squeeze, but let slowly drain, 


| and the jelly will be transparent. Take 


equal parts of juice and sugar, and boil to- 
gether from fifteen to twenty minutes. Strain 
into tumblers and cover 

Barberry Preserve.—4 gts. of barberries 
picked from the stem, washed and drained 
Heat 1 large qt. of molasses and 1 qt. of white 


| sugar together until the sugar is dissolved. 
Skim, and then add the berries. 
| they begin to pop and shrivel, which will be 


Cook until 


in about ten minutes. Skim them outintoa 
stone jar, then boil the syrup slowly until it 
will cover the berries 

vach Selly.—Take sound peaches ; wash 
them thoroughly. Use the parings 
few pieces of the fruit. Boil in enough water 
to cover them, Strain through a jelly-bag 
Allow the juice of 1 lemon and 1 |b. of sugar 
to each pint of juice. Boil the juice twenty 
minutes after straining before putting in the 
sugar, which has in the mean time been heat- 
ing in the oven. Then boil again for five 
minutes, and pour into tumblers 


RIDING-WHIPS AND CROPS. 


4 ie fashion in crops and riding-whips 

varies, as do all fashions. The crop is 
favored by the masculine riders, while the 
ladies like the attractive little whip. The 
gentleman's hunt-whip has a long braided 
lash, and a stem similar toacrop. A hand- 
some one displayed in the window of a 
Broadway shop showed a stem covered in 
gray lizard-skin, a silver handle simulating 
a long-billed bird, and lash of braided white 
horse-hide. The crop comes in bamboo and 
fancy woods, the upper portion often cov 
ered in choice leather, and handle of silver, 
ivory, or natural wood. The lady’s whip is 
fashioned of light or dark substance, usually 
composed of whalebone, with woven sheath 
of thread or catgut, and finished by a dainty 
jittle handle of fine workmanship. 

The children follow their elders in the 
matter of whips or crops, the girls choosing 
the former, while the boy feels he is more of 
a man in carrying a crop. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ee. H. S.—It t# perfectly correct for you to ask per- 
mission to call upon the young lady. Though it is 
probable, if she had desired to have you de #0, she 
would bave arranged sometime during your acquaint- 
ance to have her mother invite you, or to have sent 
you a card. 

N. B. 8.—Your sample is rather sombre, and wil! not 
he as effective as plain black wool, either serge or hop- 
sacking, made ap with cerixe velvet or with bright 
emerald green as a stock and plastron. You will find 
that a goo.| green shade will sometimes clear up a dark 
complexion when placed in contact with it hen get 
a black felt hat of Amazon shape, or with the brim 
turved up all around, and trim with chouz of velvet of 
the color in the dress and biack ostrich feathers. 

D. O. C.—Use your calling-card, and have engraved 
in the lower left-hand corner ‘* Wednesdays, Janna- 
ry the twenty-fourth and thirty-first (or, “%éth 
and Sist”), after three o'clock.” Send these to men 
as well as women friends. Arrange a pretty tea 
table, and make tea yourself. Serve with this wafers 
or light cakes. It is well to have a maid at hand to re- 
move ased cups and saucers, or to aid you in serving 
your guests if there should be a namber at a time. 
When only two or three are present, avoid formality, 
and wall on them yourself. Make Russian tea b 
pouring the clear hot tea on a thin slice of lemon, ar 
one or two lumps of sugar in a teacup Use no 
cream with this. The addition of a few drops of rum, 
not more than a emall half-teaspoonfal to a large cup 
of tea, gives a flavor that many people find agreeable. 
There should be just enough rum to bring ont the 
aroma of the tea without letting the taste of the liquor 
be evident. Address cards to the Misses Brown in 
either way you mention. Have cut flowers and grow- 
ing plants in your drawing-room on your at-home 
day and wear & pretty house gown, not evening dresa. 

» A. H.—Make your black silk with a round waist 


| to which a small godet basqne is attached beneath a 


folded belt that fastens near the front ander two ro- 
settes. As you do not introduce a color, have revers 





or shoulder-ruffies of the silk pape mang am ye bd 
it when wish by wearing a velvet 

queise blae, rose pink, cerise, or emerald, with a 
a white lass attached to it nke a abib. A collarette of 
the silk finished with — 
wale, and rows of black 
be added on the full vest 3 and on the wrists. 
Make the skirt of five or efx gores width. 

Katte C.—Bathe the Liberty scarf in a liberal quan- 
tity of gasoline or naphtha, then hang it out smooth 
aud straight to air thoroughly. Be careful not to use 
the —— fluid near fire or light, as it is danger- 
ously inflammable. 

Paoirio Siorx.—It is perfectly correct to serve soup 
from the tureen to a email informal dinner party. 

Mus. W. P. B.—The five names on your tea card are 
correct, though a trifle clumsy. You might have your 
card engraved with your own name and t of your 
unmarried es and enclose with it the separate 
cards of your three married daughters. 

Soorery.—Dances and other small social entertain- 
ments are suitable means of entertainment for youths. 
Any opportunity for their meeting older people is of 
— to them. 

. 8.—Socially speaking, it is morning until it 
Queenan evening. Dinner, which is in this country 
served snywhere from six to eight o'clock, is the be- 
ginning of the evening, and is the earliest function at 
which evening clothes may be correctly worn. Morn- 
ing costnme for the men and reception toilette for the 
women will be correct for your ve-o'clock wedding. 
The place makes no difference in the costume require- 
ments. 

Wasutweron, D. C.—It is at no time correct for a 
man to appear in evening clothes before dinner. 
There is no afternoon “ function” at which so-called 
morning costume is not suitable. 

Ov».—It is more formal not to ask a man to your 
house for an occasion unless be has previously ca led 

upon you. If for any reason, however, it is desirable 
to ask this man, your mother should write the note, 
or at least have the invitation sent in her name. 

Ov» Suuscriner.—Head your note always with the 
address from which you write. Place the date at the 


| end of your letter, on the left side, writing the entire 


| Smith request the pleasure,” etc. 


date instead of using figures. 
Leowora.—It is quite correct to write “ Mr. and Mra. 
In calling leave one 


| of your own cards for each of the ladies of the family, 


and one of your husband's cards for each of the men, 
as weil as for each lady. A small engraved card is 
the best form of recalling an invitation, though writ- 
ten notes may be sent. 

N. N. T.—Your invitation suggests to your guest the 
hook you wish him to represent, then make your cata- 
logue accordingly. Guests should arrange for their 
own escort to and from nffairs. 

Huws.—Friendship should be volantary, not forced, a 
matter entirely of mutual selection. Make yourself 


| agreeable to the person, but do not lose your own 


and a | 








individuality. Persons of similar tastes and opposite 
temperaments contract the most lasting and enjoyable 
friendships. 

atnon.—Many ladies go to the opera unattended. 
There is no impropriety in two ladies lunching togeth- 
er al any respectable restaurant. 

Mas. J. R. G.—Shorten your bell skirts, and they 

will not look #0 narrow * he best way to widen 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allnye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


FIVE 0% LOCK K CHOCOLATE. 

To meet the specia! call which is now being made in 
the best social circles for a pure and delicate sweet 
chocolate to serve at afternoon receptions in place of 
ten, Messrs. Wauter Baxer & Co., the well-known 
manufacturers of high-grade cocoas and chocolates, 
offer a delicious preparation ander the name of 
Vanitta Cuooorate, tastefully done up in half-pound 
packages, It is made from selected fruit, a fine quality 
of suger, and flavored with pure vanilla beans. It is 
a triumph of chocolate making.—[ Adv.) 


A NOVELTY 
to some people who are not at present familiar 
with its valoe, bat our friends have been using it 
for 30 years and regard the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk as a household necessity, and in- 
dispensable to good cooking. —{ Ade. } 





A GOOD REPUTATION, 
Brown's Beoxnoutat Troonrs are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the best remedy for Conghs, Sere 
Throat, Huarseness, and Bronchial Affections.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER& CO. 


% COCOA an CHOCOLATE 
=~ Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 


BREAKFAST _ oe 










1% 


a\ German Sweet ” Chocolate, 


Vanilla Chocolate, ... 


Cocoa Butter. . . .. + 


For mom of material,” 
“excellent vor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








them is to put a front breadth or else two side panels 
of silk inthem. With your g gray cashmere achiné silk 
front breadth would be | pretty if ip a 3 eatesing, ond 
might add la: <0 ot the si she Frctte 
Peg Foy should bave lace AF each 
jon gee TT acl lace, or else lace sleeves if the 
w 
Aw Oxy Supscemen.—Use white piqné, nainsook, 
cotton cheviot, and fine stri ginghame, bine or 
brown with me he your bahy th 7 spring and 
ake the piqués with box pleats in 
and a loose belt, and alev bave one or 
two kilt skirts of piqué with loose large blouses 
white lawn ~ 8 with a deep sailor collar edged with 
embroidery. The gingham and cheviot dresses should 
— wide round waists, tucked or box-pleated, with 
rge sleeves, a turned-over collar and cuffs finished 
—. narrow edgings. Nainsook waists are similarly 
made. Sometimes revers or bretelles are added. The 
skirt is quite fall, falls just below oe knee, is widely 
, and is gath to the wais 
Lvomce.—The cream satin will be ‘in good taste for 
your ball gown. Add a color, either ym ein 





yellow, or Nile green, in velvet, for a twisted girdle, 
and for large pu’ that reach to the elbow. 
T cloth dress is appropriate for a short jour- 
ney. 





Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


4° YEARS THE STANDARD. 








Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America. 


and instructive 


The most entertaining 
game of the uum It smelly 
teaches American eeograp Ph while it 


is to young and scinating 
as whist. Can be played by any num- 
ber of players. Sent by mail, posta; 
prevaid, , for fifteen 2-cent stamps. The 
Company, Boston, Mass. 











nn ay Camsty Bread Kure = \ 

8 Christy Knives —— 10 
© 15 dollars a 

Bread, Cake, and Pater day selling these 


Sent anywhere for knives Write for 
$1.00. territory. 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposrrion, 188°, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Ariel aa 


Said to be the finest in America, gives 
12 Reasons why these Cycles should 
be used in preference to all others. 


THE ARIEL CYCLE MFG. CO. 
GOSHEN, IND. 



















Prepared with bismuth by CMY. FA Y, Perfumer, 9,F.dclaPaix, 
vUsE oTHER 
Caation. — Nowe Gevvine bu! those bearing the word « FRANCE» and the signature ( cH. PAY. 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil ae 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P gad BY 


ap af 
LEGHORN, ITALY. s Established 1836. 





Children Cry for etaaher'e Castoria. 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
40 years the 


Powder 





Ss. 


















KNOWLE 


brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world's 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test fhe value to health of the pure liqui xative 
principles embraced in the re y a? ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medica! profession. 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 
without weakening them, and it y free fron 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Fl: 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 

kage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 





1894, In Dvery 
Variety. 


For HAND 


anD 


MACHINE 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


SCIENTIFIC Bresiment foe Baie 6 


eaves. Charges modernte. Advice free at office, « 


rhy 
letter. MME. PEKKINS, 28 W. 18th St., N.Y. 


Treatment for Hair falling, 


food. 1 






| Our reason for offer 
you, is that it is pure, 
cle of grape juice. 














bottled 


septic of some 


sstive organs 


sicians as to the 


excess 











JUICE 


The Physician’s Aid. 


Our mission is solely to supply Nature's own pure 
t is the mission of the physician, who under- 
Stands his patient's needs, to supply the medicine. 


nf 
here is need of such an arti- 
We have the testimony of hun 
dreds of jetters to prove the assertion. 
juice now on the market contains an anti- 
description to prevent fermentation, 
generally salicylic acid. 
@ tool? Simply because the antiseptic principle that 
pecterses the juice in the bottle exerts a similar in- 


lood e pis a 
lutely free from all antiseptics, and is Nature’s best 
food aod strength producer for weak and defective 


nvalids will, of course, seek the advice of their phy- 
roper time or quantity, but well 


le may rtake freely, and know that the cer- 
Eaincy of gain far overtaadows the possibilities of 


65 cents per bottie. 


A.A Vantine & Co. 


JAPANESE, CHINESE, TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, AND INDIA GOODS. 


877, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO NEW 
INVOICES JUST OPENED OF 


Bagdad Portieres 


Suitable for hangings, couch covers, and drapings 
for cozy corners, 5 stripes wide, in cream, red, 
blue, olive, and old gold, about 9 feet long. 


| @ $8.70, 8.00, 10.00, 12.00, 16.00 ea. 


Kis Kilem Portieres 


| In choice old colorings and sombre designs. 


| @ $22.00, 24.00, 28.00, upward to 40.00 ea. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 











Hitton, Hugues & Co. 


(Successors to A.T. STEWART & CO.) 


Ist. Why is our Great Janu- 
‘ary Trade Sale such an im- 
mense success? And our vol- 
ume of business so great ? 

and. Because the Public is 
finding out that we say what 
we mean—that we are offering 
the very best class of goods ever 
seen in New York at the former 
price of common grades; that 
we always give the best for value 
received; that for cheapness, 
excellent quality of stocks, fair 
and square dealing, there is no 
store like ours, and our guaran- 
tee covers all. 

THE ENTIRE BLOCK 

Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 


BRUCEL IN E, the only genuine remedy for re- 
storing gray hair to its natural color; no dye and 
harmless. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Druggists, or BrucELINE Co., 377 6th Ave..N. Y. 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE, 


Unfermented, CONC 






this product to the public, to 
Nearly all the 
Why does such juice fall as 


and prevents the natural ac- 


THE CALIFORNIA 


145 Broadway, New York. 


J. 8. Twombly, Selling Agent, 27 Commercial St., Boston. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


0 
THE 


UNFERMENTED 


BEST&CO 





Young People’s 
Evening Dress 


| Deserves the particular care and at- 

tention which can only be given in a 
store like ours where children’s out- 
fitting is the exclusive business. We 
have the correct styles for Boys and 

| Youths, Girls and Misses of all ages, 
including Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Shoes, etc. A very wide selection and 
the lowest prices. 
Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
l 





2 


a 9000 ns, 


2500 of these women's night dresses have been set 
aside from our regalar stock for distribation through 
our Mail Order Department. It's cambric with clusters 
of fine tacks back 
and front. finished 
in feather stitch- 
ing, with three- 
in. Pointe de Paris 
lace ruffle. It’s a 
fac-simile of a¢2.50 
gown. The price 
/Ato our Mail Order 
friends will be 


cents. They 
QS =a have 
at the same 
price, ninety-eight 
cents, the choice 
of four styles of 







muslin gowns, 
trimmed. with 
white or colored 


embroidery, 


16; our regular 
$1.50 gown. Inu ordering kindly allow 16 cents for 
each gown, which is the exact mailing charge. You 
would do very well also to request our Spring Shop- 
ping List It's a sure money-saver for buyers of 
dry-goods, 





IT 


ENTRATED and Pure 
7 


The 


nervous system into health. 


food 
: w 

by something more whole: 
rles pes marred 


is dawning, the life-giving 
their purest condition, wi 


snare, 
Its sub-acid taste 


GRAPE FOOD CO., 


Los Gatos, California. 
Norman Barbour, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., New York, 





A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 














| Styles for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


New Black Grenadines 


Now open for inspection, our 
latest importations of Black 
Shadow Grenadines — single and 
double widths—also, Brocade 
and Watered Stripes, in the 
newest and most approved de- 
signs. 

Every other variety and quality 
of Plain and Fancy Black Goods, 
in Wool or Silk-and-Wool. This 
season promises to bring a great 
demand for all Black Dress Fab- 
rics and there is an abundance 


of designs to meet the average 
taste, 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and i1th St., 
New York, 





fe 
Catal a Go 


LYONS SILKS 


Chine Taffetas, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 
India Pongees, Corahs, Rongeants. Moire An- 
tique, Moire Miroir, Colored Satins, White 
Moire Antique, White Satin, White Moire Mi- 
roir, White Cords, for Wedding Gowns. New 
Silk Crepes, 


| Crepons, Grenadines, Gazes. 


in | 
sizes 13,14,15,and | 


GRAPE. 


The Consumer's Support. 


grape cure has been found in many cases 
to rapidly reorganize and reconstruct the 
current, and to surprise the tissues and excite the 
The beverage form of 
frape juice is an agreeable and wholesome nutrient 
in a great variety of sicknesses. 
blood salts and its grape sugar make it a valuable 
medicine, It affords a nourishingand easily managed 
for dyspeptics of many kinds. 
e seek to supplant alcoholic and fermented drinks 
i some, more satisfying and 
refreshing—something embodying ali the best princi- { 
of se »y nothing that would 
alsely stimulate or excite; and in the new era that 
rinciples of the grape, in 
enter every home as a 
comfort and a blessing, instead of a delusion and a 


and easiness of assimilation give 

it a high vaiue in fevers of every sort. 

tion, keeping qualities and palatability give it certain 

mivantages over the beverage form. It is 

administered in aerated water or hot or 
Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any aerated, carbonated or pure cold water 

are bottled under our labels—i. ¢., Red, Zinfandel, White, Muscatel. 


Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are equal to ONE-HALF GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 
For sale by leading druggists and grocers. Send for descriptive circular. 


LYONS VELVETS 
7 Broadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


if aMicted with 


Or. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
















Sore eyes, use 





blood 


Its fruit acids, its 


Its concentra- 


cold water, 


Price, 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 
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Ilustrated Supplementary Catalogue of 
STAMPING PATTERNS 


and EMBROIDERY MATEEFIALS, just out, 
sent for 2 cents to pay postage. 
Cunning & Co., 248 Race be, Cincinnati, O. 
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HARPER'S 


SOME DIFFERENCE. 

“IT got an awfal liekin’ with the 
wire-brietle hair-brush this morn- 
ing,” said Billie. 

* Pshaw !" said Johnnie, “ Thai 
don't hurt.” 

** Yes,itdoes, Pa had the briath 
side down.” 

a 

Tommie is a very little country 
boy, aud he has t ” to bed very 
early, which strikes bim as betuy 
at intolerably mean arrangement 

“TI has to do to bed eveliy 
night,” he eaid, ruefully, “just 
when the sun begins to play peek- 
a-boo wiv me behind the bill.” 

ee 


The strange guest was talking 
with litthe Tommie about his 
habits, and asked him what time 
he was geuverally called for break- 
fast in the morning. 

“They never call me,” wee the 
response. “1 always get there 
first! 

————— 


** Well, the cook’s gone at 


| NEBER PATRONIZE DE SEA-GHOKE ONE is APT TO John,” said Mrs. B 


RA 


BLY TANNED “Good, You must have 
more courage than.I gave 
credit for to discharge her 

“IT didn't do it She discharged 
AT BROTHBRHOOD erself. I flattered her so about her cooking that she 
thought she was too good to stay in the country, and 
off she went. 
_— 
Nobody likes Jobson 
“Oh yes, somebody doce 
Who? 


* Jobaor 


ine 


— ‘ez 





CORKECT. 


HNNY, ADD SEVEN APPLE TO TWO APPLES, AND WHAT WILL YOU Mave 


*COLI SIR 


GRI 


EXPECTATIONS. MUCH IMPROVED. 


Has Vassar improved your daughter, Parsiow 7 
Oh yes. Maud is quite a manly girl now.” 
> 
App) ate “4 t We oucht to have a knocl 
think uy tl es f d Mrs. Jariey 
** We can't afford 


n our front dor 


said Jariey. “ Let the people 
w“ a“ want to cone i kick th 
lower panel. I'll have avign paint- 
ed to that effect to hang on the 


knob.” 


- > 

“Now,” said the Medica 
fessor, “if a man were broug 
you, Mr. Hawkins, suffering from 
an unmistakable Cause of small-pox, 
what would you do? 

“I'd light out,” sald Hawkins. 

— 

“That Lord Bronson who mar- 
ried Jemny Simpson wae an awf 
boor. le was married actually in 
a business suit 

“Well, why not? The wedding 
was a pure matter of business so 
far as he is COnCerner 

——~<>— 

** Poor o the boys rigs 
upar on him,” 
Bigelow. “Jarley went shooting 
for quail, bat all he bagged was a 
rabbit. The boys etole the rabbit 
and filled the bag up with toast, 
and when he got home he told Mre 
Jariey that that was all be got 
emptying the contents of the bag 
on the floor. She'll never believe 
that Jarley was sober 

“ What did she eay 2” 

“Nothing, exeept that she 
thought he must have done his 
shooting in a reetanrant 


auld 


oe 
** Patlow, that $150 note of yours 
has been ronning three years now 
can't you let me have something 
on account 7” 
“ Certainly. my dear fellow. Lend 
me $10, and Ili reduce it to $14 
onpieipea 
I wish you were a cat,” sid 
Barlow, ruefally, as Mra. Bariow 
stepped on his foot in the dance. 
“ Why so 7” queried madame. 
“The cat always lands on her 
own feet,” said Barlow. 
—————E 
* You wouldn't wear that prim- 
rose so lightly if you knew what it 
was,” said the.professer to Chap- 
Tu Looxe tie an Engin animat pie. ‘ 
ne m He yr 4, AN ANGLOMANIAG “ What ix it?” asked Chappie. 
Hix ww aw Amenian, nowrver? “ Why, in reality it isa corolla- 
Yes—nsy orern ceous dicotyledonons exogen,” said 
Rev Excise ts eveny Orme war? the ee: —— pie 
« on went home. and would have hac 
> Waen oo aka a ? brain-fever if he had bad anything 
He oan’? speak Enoussn. vo have it with. 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO. 


Ocean Xt 


BAZAN 


WATCHING FOR THE COLD WAVE 


CHAPPIE’S WARDROBE. 


He's forty pairs of trousers, and a gross of piqué 
shirts; 

One hundred pairs of silken hose—the kind that 
never squirts ; 

He's fifty giddy waistcoats, and a half a thousand 
ties, 

Aud sixty sets of underwear he hides from public 


eyes. 


A coat to eat his breakfast in; another, too, for 
lunch ; 

He keeps a coat for drinking tea, and one for read- 
ing Punch ; 

A jacket for the London Timea, one for his shooting- 
range, 

Another for the Avenue, and forty more for change. 


A purple tie for nine a.m.,a yellow one for ten, 

A shrimp pink bow for twelve o'clock, a green one 
for his den; 

An ashen scarf he wears to smoke, at four he wears 
a biue, 

And "twixt this hour and midnight one of every other 


hue. 


‘lis said to be a foolish thing for gilded youth who 
dally 
About the street and clabs all day to keep a private 
valet; 
And yet ‘tis a necessity that these our noblest 
bloods 
Should have a weil-trained serving-man to help them 
wear their duds, 
——e— 
that yez are dhrinkin’ wid yer 


“ Apollinaria, Pat 
* How duz it taste 7” 
“ As if me fut wor aslape! 
———E 
“This two-headed man has only one head,” said the 
1 at the museum. 
he has two,” said the proprietor, “bat he 
caught cold in the other, and didu't dare bring it ont.” 
> —- 
“There!” said the amateur who was to take the 
partof the grandfather. “ I’ve forgotten to get a wig 
“Tl end you my white chrysanthemum, aid the 
ever-ready Chapp 


IT NAD TO BE 

“ You have ruined me!" 

The speaker, a fair-haired young man of five-and- 
twenty, buried his face in bis hands. “I counted you 
as my friend,” he continued; “and what a friend you 
have proved yourself to be!” he went on, scornfully. 
“ Yesterday I was one of the happiest men alive. On 
the eve of my marriage to one of the purest, eweetest 
girls that ever breathed, my heart bursting with fond 
expectations, with every fair proepect before me; and 
now, with ove swift blow, this has been swept away, 
and all,” he exclaimed, rising ap and rapidly pacing 
the room—“ all through the treachery of afriend. Do 
you know what you have done?” he cried, flercely, 
grasping the other roughly by the shoulder. “ Last 
night, prompted by the best of motives, T invited you 
to the clab. Impelled I know not by what baseness, 
you urged me on to drink; and then, when my con- 
dition was ench that I should have gone home, where 
did you send me, sir?—to the home of my affilanced 
bride. What was her horror, her indignetion, on see- 
ing me! And now, sir, she hae cast me off—forever. 
Do you know what you have done Tf” 

“I do,” replied George Grandyard, as he looked his 
censor firmly in theeye. “ Listen. Are you aware that 
in a moment of weakness 1 consented to be one of the 
ushers at your wedding 7” 

‘Certainly | am,” replied the other. 

** And are you aware,” he continued, “ that, in order 
to maintain the respect of myself and others, I should 
have had a new frock-coat, to say nothing of bayin 
an expensive wedding-present? Are you aware, sir, 
he went on, a dangerous gleam in his eye, ** what this 
means during the present bard times ?” 

For a moment the stricken man beside him was si- 
lent. “George,” he murmured brokenly at last, ax he 
laid his hand on the other man’s shoulder, “ forgive 
me—will you? I never thonght of that.” 

“It's all right this time, ald fellow,” replied his 
friend, “only you shouldn't have blamed me. I had to 
do it, old man. I had to break up that wedding or 
bast.” Tom Masson. 

a 


“1,” said Jennisou,in a lond voice that could be heard 
all over the church—*I believe in giving unostenta- 
tiously, in concealing from my left hand what my 
right hand deeth. I don't suppose anybody here 
knows that I gave $800 toward the new organ fund.” 

“No,” said Jingleberry, * not even the treasurer of 
the fund. 


Poel shour 


‘ AN EXPLANATION. 
“Way, LOCK HERE, De FORHM, WHAT ARE YOU DOING IN A SMOKI\G-JACKET AT AN 


EVENING PARTY ?” 


“WEL, YOU SEE, MY MAN PCT If IN MY VALISE INSTEAD CF M¥ TUXEDO, sur I 
THOUGHT THAT PEC PLE MERE WOULD BE 100 WELL BRED TO /PPEAR TO NOTICE AN¥- 


THING PLCULIAR IN DRESS,” 





THE SHADOW OF A TREE. 
BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 
hi face turned ever toward the nar- 
row window 
Whose northward panes let in no sunny 


ray; ; 
With folded hands, mute, suffering,’ uncom- 


plaining, 7 
Low on her cot she lay. 


** You are alone?” I questioned, wrung with | 


pity, 
“You have no books to spur the weary 
hours? 
No pictures bright to soothe your aching 
vision? 
No sunshine, and no flowers?’ 


** Not these,” she answered; “ yet I am not 
lonely, 

For when the sun is shining, I can see, 

Across the street, upon the white- walled 


a 
he shadow of a tree. 


“The leaves move softly when the breeze 
is lightest, 
An idle dance through all the summer 


ay; 
And when the wind blows, even the sturdy 
branches 
Toss to and fro in play. 


“The green, I think, turns yellow in the 
autumn; 
My tree is always gray against the white; 
But one by one my shadowy leaves go 
scudding 
Across the space of light, 


* And whirl and drop; and when the chase 
is over, 
And bare the branches shiver, one and 
ll 


all, 
A pattern lovelier than your kerchief's bor- 
der 
They weave upon the wall.” 


“But when the day is dark, and clouds 
are heavy?” 
I asked. *‘‘ Why, then,” half wondering 
at my doubt, 
Half smiling to herself, ‘‘I wait,” she an- 
swered, 
**Until the sun comes out !” 


O bounteous Earth! 
beauty 
For eyes that see not, careless of their 
own, 
From your full board, the scanty crumb 
of comfort, 
To this poor stranger thrown, 


Grows to a fulness past our comprehen- 
sion, 
The brimming measure of divine con- 
tent! 
To us, spoiled darlings of a liberal mother, 
Such grace was never lent! 


What loveliness of fields 
sunny, 
What greenness and what bloom are 
mine to see! 
Yet this poor waif has wealth beyond my 
counting— 
The shadow of a tree! 


and gardens 


She smiled across the hush that lay be- 
tween us, 
“‘Perhaps,” she said, “‘ you do not under- 
stand. 
When one is sick and poor—but that’s no 
matter!” 
She took my proffered hand. 


**Good-by. I'd like to have you see my 
shadow 
Come when the sun is shining, please, 
some day!” 
The tears were in my eyes, but not for 
pity! 
I turned, and went away. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 


AMPFNUDELN orsteamed dumplings, 

are exceedingly popular in Germany, 
where they are always served on baking-day, 
a portion of the bread dough being used for 
the poseee, and they may sometimes be seen 
on the table of an American household whose 
ancestors are of German extraction. 

To make them, take 1 pint of bread dough 

ust as it is ready to go into the pan for the 

t rising; add to it a lump of butter the 
size of an egg, * cup of sugar, 2 eggs, the 
grated rind ofa emon, a pinch of salt, and a 

iece of soda the size of a pea dissolved in 
ot water. 

Mix thoroughly with the hand, and add 
enough flour to. make it the consistency of 
soft rusk; one cupful may %e sufficient, but 
this depends upon how stiff the dough was 
originally. It mustbe added carefully, how- 
ever,as too much will destroy the ee 
of the pudding. Set in a cool (but not cold) 
place until about four hours before dinner, 
when put it where it will rise quickly. When 
light, flour the moulding-board, and with the 
fingers take up bits of dough and drop upon it. 
There will be about a dozen little dumplings, 
and they should be allowed to rise another 
hour. pare a pound of fine prunes by 
cos them until very tender, and rubbing 
through a colander to remove the seeds; there 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 





So lavish of your | 


| truth is in every heart the same. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


should be as much juice with these as when 


they are served asa sauce. Sweeten, and add | 


the juice of the lemon. Butter a large stone 
or tin dish, put in the prunes, and on top of 
them the dumplings, which should be taken 
up carefully with a cake-turner. 

Cover as tightly as possible, and cook one 
hour ina erate oven. Serve in the dish 
in which they were baked. 

In case the oven happens to be poor they 
may be cooked in a deep frying-pan tightly 
covered on top of the stove, but care must be 
taken not to let it get too hot at the bottom. 
Many Germans use dried apples instead of 
prunes, and the dough need not be made so 
rich if a very plain dessert is required. The 
prunes may be pre 
canned plums used instead if preferred. 

Another excellent German dessert is a 
baked apple pudding. This is made of a 
nice soda-biscuit dough (a pint of flour, 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 heaping teaspoonfu 
of baking-powder, 1 egg, 2 table-spoon- 
fuls of butter, and a generous cup of milk 
being used), and the dough is — about 
half an inch deep on a buttered baking-pan. 
Pare, core, and cut into eighths some tart 
apples, and stick them in even rows all over 
the paste. Sprinkle with a little sugar, and 
bake twenty-five minutes iu a quick oven. 
Serve hot with cream and sugar. 

Peaches, fresh or canned (well drained if 
the latter), may be used in the same way. 


GETTING UNDERSTANDING. 


it is only by close study of our own motives 
and our own hearts that we grow to under- 
stand ourselves. If we begin by scrutinizin 
our motives in even the smallest action, an 
if we make the inquiry a searching and hon- 
est one, we will be amazed at the depths to 


which we delve in the process. But it is only | 
by such investigation, long continued and re- | 


peated, that each one arrives at some under- 


standing of his own inward being, its true | 


nature, desires, and aims. ‘‘Some under- 
standing,” I say, for the deeper we go the 


more we find beyond inviting further re- 


search. 

It is only by such delving in ourselves that 
we get the best of life. There we learn our 
deepest lessons. ‘There we discover the 
truths which are for our own spiritual aid 
and comfort. And there, perhaps, after long 
conflict and toil, we get understanding, that 
“~< to unlock other hearts. 

his self-preservation is the only way by 
which we learn to truly comprehend, judge, 
or help other people. Unless we have first 
studied our inward self thoroughly we can- 


| not adequately understand and speak to 


other people’s inward selves, 

Every human experience is unique, yet 
The prob- 
lems of 7 human being, man or wo- 
man, are to be worked out by the same 
spiritual laws. Therefore when we have 


| discovered the truth in ourselves, and work- 
| ed out our problems by the truth—which is 


the spiritual law—we have found the key 


by which we are able to give help to others | 


in working out their problems. 


The law we have found true in our own | 


lives is a truth also in the life of our neigh- 
bor. The rules by which we got the right 
answer to our puzzles will surely give the 
right answer to his. 
up to, brought peace, comfort, and joy into 
our own lives will certainly bring peace, com- 
fort, and joy into his life. 

By understanding ourselves first, we have 
learned also to understand him. And this 


| because though the outw ird manifestations 
of truth are infinite, yet truth is forever the 


same. 
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red the day before, or 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; “but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
Bor top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


Be to pay @ nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. “~ Gro. A. MacsetH Co 





The truth which, lived | 





_Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces,and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require a 


and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 





strong, delicately flavored stock, | 


Extract of Beef | 


Overworked bodily or 
| mentally, if the system 
is run down from any 
cause whatsoever, if everything 
fails, try effects of the popular 
French tonic “Vin Mariani,” 
since 30 years recognized by the 
entire Medical Profession as uni- 
formly reliable and beneficial. 
_ All Druggists sell “Vin Ma- 
riani. 
Avoid disappointment, accept 
no substitutions. 
SPECIAL OFFER: We send, gratis, Por- 


| traits with Autographs of Celebrities selected 


from many thousands who, since 30 years, 
have testified to. the superiority of ‘‘ VIN 
MARIANI.” 


MARIANI & CO,, 


52 West 15th Street, New York. 


Paris: 
4: Bd. Haussmann. 


London : 
239 Oxford Street. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 9 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book." — Atheneum. 
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visitors know. 


Franco-American’”’. 





FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
Franklin St. and W. Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 





The Science 


(Cheap) 


Soup Making 


Franco-American Soups 
are NOT prepared that way, as our numerous 
Beware of Brands offered to 
you as “just as good and cheaper than 





MRS. GRAHAM 


Yes ! after using it daily for eix months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear ae the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tisenes, thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
lasts three months. BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. Mrs, Gervaree Grauam, “Beanty Doc- 
tor,” 1424 Michivan Avenue, Chi I. 
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Arefined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 














vee Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 





"ROYAL-BONE” 


ive perfect sat 
wear ina dress. 


TRE =e: 


THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer! 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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De. Prints Geeam Baliing Powder 
Awarded both mei\al and diploma— World's Pair. 








EVENING AND RECEPTION 
GOWNS 
TS young lady's evening gown 
Fig. 1 is of pink and white shot 

silk “spangled” with white and pink 
dots. A narrow box - pleated frill 
edges the short skirt, which has a 
pointed drapery on the sides, edged 
toward the back with a double frill 
of purl-edged pink chiffon. A double 
frill of chiffon surrounds the neck 
of the low bodice, and the drooping 
puffed sleeves are of chiffon. The 
sash and knots are of pink satin 
ribbon 

Broché moiré with a willow-green 
ground is the material of the dinner 
gown, Fig. 2. The short-trained skirt 
is untrimmed. The bodice is semi 
décolleté, and is gathered in at the 
waist in front and back, and belted 
with two narrow folds of green vel 
vet. Shallow jacket pieces of green 
velvet, which come from the armholes 
and meet at the middle of the front, 
are studded with Rhine-stone buttons 
and partly overlaid by velvet revers 
that rest in sharp points against the 
short puffed sleeves of velvet 

The gown Fig. 3 is of tobacco- 
brown cloth and velvet. The velvet 
under-skirt is edged with a fur band, 
and surmounted by a cloth over-skirt 
that is draped to fall in four points. 
The short cloth bodice opens on a 
full pleated guimpe of pink and tan 
shot silk, the low round neck of the 
cloth bodice being edged with fur 
The gigot sleeves are topped by flar 
ing circular epaulettes of velvet and 
edged with fur at the wrist 

In the evening gown Fig. 4 black 
dotied met is mounted full upon a 
foundation skirt of yellow and ame- 
thyst shot silk, and is caught into 
puffs by straps of amethyst velvet 
terminating in full bows. A puff of 
amethyst velvet borders the foot. The 
low bodice of the velvet is draped 
to cross at the front, and has short 


puffed sleeves Fig. 1.—Dorrep Sux Batt Gown.—[See Fig. 5.] 


ODD MOMENTS. 


'AID a discouraged woman, “ If you had ever tried to work 
\D by snatches, you would know how hard it is to get anything 
done that way.” 

“I've had to do a great deal of work and study just that way 
—by snatches,” responded the other, quickly. ‘‘ I had to learn to 
systematize my odds and endsoftime. So I know it can be done.” 

These “ odd minutes,” which we all lose in our days, count up 
amazingly. Fifteen minutes multiplied by four make an hour. 
And so many times a day we let slip fifteen minutes! 

Fifteen minutes waiting for the lazy ones to come down to 
breakfast! Fifteen minutes for the unpunctual ones to go for a 
walk or a drive! Fifteen minutes waiting for the luncheon or 
dinner bell to ring! Fifteen minutes waiting a dressmaker’s 





Fig. 3.—Recertion Gown witu Drarep Over-SKier. 
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Fig. 5.—Front or Bait Gown, Fie. 1. 


pleasure, for the child to come back from an 
errand, or for the restless baby to go to sleep! 
Not to speak of the half-hours and hours spent 
in trains and boats! 

When at night the busy woman counts up 
her used and wasted opportunities, she thinks, 
despairingly, ‘‘If I only had those odd minutes 
in one lump at one time, how much I could ac- 
complish which now seems unattainable!” 

But something can be done with these odd 
moments which are so exasperatingly uopro- 
ductive to the diligent one. This is indisputa- 
ble, because there are those who have used just 
such minutes to advantage. Many true exam- 
ples rise up to confirm the statement. 

A woman who was obliged to wait at the 
breakfast table for a dozen boarders to straggle 
down, in her waiting moments manufactured 
yards of a dainty lace, which she found a prof- 
itable way of employing the time. Another 
young woman, who daily waited a quarter of 
an hour for an elderly friend to go driving, 
kept a book on the hall table, and in the wait- 
ing times of one summer managed to do a cred- 
itable amount of historical reading. Another 
kept a novel ‘‘going ” in each room of the house, 
and whenever she waited for dinner managed 
to read a few chapters of whichever book was 
handiest. The only reading moments of one 
busy woman was the time she spent every day 
pores her baby to sleep, and her book was 
cept in readiness for the operation. 

t is told of one industrious young girl that 
she constantly crocheted or knitted during the 
minutes her drawing-teacher was <r 
perspective or sharpening her pencil. ut this 
does seem carrying minute-saving very far. 
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Fig. 2.—Brocué Momé Dinner Gown. 


It is related of some eminent scholar 
that he learned a language in a mar- 
vellously short time, doing all his 
studying in the ra.:way cars while rid- 
ing to and from town. And of anoth- 
er hard-pressed man who did much 
reading in his own carriage as he drove 
from house to house, 

Each one of us has some such odd 
minutes as these. We lose them every 
day, sometimes at regular intervals, 
sometimes when we least expect it. 
We often sigh over them as utter] 
beyond redemption. Whether we shall 
be able to utilize them or not may 
make an important difference to some 
of us during the present winter of 
work and play. 

In studying how to turn to account 
these scraps of time, the first thing to 
notice is their frequency and perio- 
dicity. A regular use can be easiest 
made of regularly recurring odd mo- 
ments. 

It would be found best to keep a 
different employment for each sepa- 
rate set of odd moments occurring at 
different hours of the day, or at differ- 
ent places. One book might be kept 
to read while waiting for meals, and 
another piece of work specially for 
your own room while waiting some 
one’s convenience, or for other more 
important employment. A woman 
this summer read Middlemarch only 
while watching her preserves and cat- 
sups. Some such arrangement would 
be found more satisfactory than if the 
book or work were carried from place 
to place in the continual expectation 
that the odd moments might arrive. 

Another important point is that the 
employment shall be conveniently at 
hand. It will not do to spend half of 
the precious minutes in hunting up 
mislaid materials. Such a method is 
destructive to application. When the 
appliances are found, the mind is too 
unsettled to make the scanty time left 
profitable. 

Nor is it good to wait until the time 
has arrived before deciding what em- 
ployment can best fill it. It would be 
better to do nothing with the fifteen 
minutes than to spend ten of them in 
spasms of indecision how to wisely use the other five. Doing 
nothing is more profitable than this. 

Therefore it is well, in some of our moments which are not 
odd, to determine what to do with the odd moments when they 
come. Some occupation, some accomplishment, which we thin 
we have no regular time for, can well be selected to fili up these 
spare minutes. Choose the employment, apportion it to this or 
that time of day, or to this or that place. Have the utensils or 
the book handy. Force your mind, and accustom it to turn 
quickly into the channel you have chosen. The very fact of 
taking up the employment in a certain place or at a constantly 
recurring time will assist you in your efforts 

Have a diversity in these small occupations to which you 


Fig. 4.—Eventne Gown or Dorrep Net axp VELVET. 
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PAPER TABLE 


cannot give large spaces of time. Very serious work may 
not be best done in such ways, but many interesting and im- 
proving things can be done. 

The fruits of your prudent husbandry will by-and-by ap- 
pear in a harvest at which those who have never tried to 
make odd moments productive will be surprised. 


DECORATIONS IN PAPER. 


é be - art of fashioning by band dainty and elaborate nov- 
elties in fancy papers has been brought to a state nearly 
approaching perfection by the Heaths. 

Among their dainty fancies we lately saw a table laid for 
a pink luncheon. The cover was of white crépe paper two 
and a half yards wide, this fashion being new this season, 
and the material coming in all colors by the yard at $1 50. 
A candelabrum of cut glass formed the centre piece, with 
shades of pink crépe paper; at two opposite corners stood 

ink and white Dresden candlesticks, each base concealed 

»y a fluffy pink paper covering; at another corner was placed 

a delicate glass vase holding branches of pink Japanese 
cherry blossoms, while at the fourth was the small bell of 
Dresden. The table was spread for hostess and three guests. 
At each place was arranged the Dresden plate with pink 
doily; a menu card inscribed with the lady's name, and 
ornamented with a pink, white, and gold butterfly, stood 
near one plate, while at the next was laid a tiny pink fan 
embellished with white violets, the name inserted on a. bit 
of bristol-board. A large bonbon basket of white rope pa- 
per had a lining of frilled pink-edged paper, three ropes 
serving for handles, which were caught on top by white 
satin ribbons and a cluster of white violets. Small bonbon- 
niéres had a butterfly attached to each by a fine wire spiral; 
the almond baskets were diminutive heart-shaped trifles of 
pink rope paper, flowers, and ribbon; while the fancy des- 
sert cups for holding an ice were varied in design, one rep- 
resenting a pink-tipped tulip, another a fluted cup, covered 
in a ruffle of white and pink paper, and encircled by a vine 
of morving-glories in tint carrying out the general scheme 
of color. This same crépe paper is applied to the drapery 
of a toilet table illustrated, and is also used in the fashioning 
of sundry boxes, trays, and sachets. 

Shades for electric lights simulating large tulips can be 
found in different colors, white and cerise, rose or rich golden- 
yellow tipped with deep reds and browns. 

A unique trellis of rope is designed to fit over a window 
or doorway; within a narrow wooden frame the ropes cross 
diagonally back and forth, forming diamonds, and over this 
network trail vines of pink, purple, and white hand-painted 
morning-glories, the whole effect being most artistic. 


THINGS I HEARD OF IN THE SUMMER. 


NE thing I heard of in the summer was'a society for 

reading foreign languages, which I joined. As I hap- 

pen at present to be living on the wrong side of the Atlantic— 

to an American—it is needless to say that this society was in 

England. People on the Continent never have societies. for 
reading anything, that I ever heard of. 

The foreigu-language society is a simple affair. I pay a 
shilling the Ist of October and another the ist of February, 
and pledge myself to read twenty minutes a day out of any 
book written in any foreign language I may choose. I may 
do my reading at. one stretch if I like, but I must always 
average the twenty minutes daily. At the end of July I 
send in my report and the list of books read, and if the 
agreement has been kept faithfully, I get a prize of two 
shillings and sixpence—just sixpence more than I paid in 
In August, September, and October I have a holiday. 

The society seems to me a practical sort of thing, because 
one can generally manage to squeeze out two hours a week 
to give to anything her mind _is fixed on, and in this way I 
think I’m going to assure myself of reading Dante in the 
original in my old age. Age to me always summons up 
two most delightful old ladies, to be like either of which 
when I have attained their years would be a sufficient com- 
pensation for a lifetime of endeavor. One was quite old 
and very delicate, and I always think of her as turning 
over the leaves of an Italian Dante and saying, ‘I’m a wo- 
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man of one book, my dear.” There was nothing old about 
her but her age, however. Such spirit and such intelligence! 
And what youth could compete with the accumulated trea- 
sures of a lifetime stored away in her brain? 

The other old lady must be old, I suppose, but I have to 
stcp and say it over to myself in order to believe it. I know 
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she has had a Golden Wedding, but I am sure it has only 
made her fifty years young. She has never wavered during 
those fifty years and more in an unfailing devotion to plants 
and flowers, and there’s nothing like it for keeping one 
oung, which makes me think of another thing I heard of 
n the summer. 

A young English woman I met, of independent means, 
had devoted her time to founding a series of drawing-room 
lecture courses for women on practical subjects, such as 
botany, for instance, with a bureau or headquarters in Lon- 
don. She sends her lecturers all over England, which is 
nothing itself but a little garden, so that it is easy enough 
for the influence of the capital to reach everywhere. But 
wouldn't such a thing be practical in America? This Eng- 
lish woman and I used to take walks together over the Nor- 
mandy moors. The pleasure of our walks was increased 
a thousandfold through the things she knew about the 
heather and the ferns and the wild flowers. Flowers and 
growing things we have always with us, and I wondered 
why so few women possessed botany as an accomplishment 
nowadays. 

Why couldn't bureaux be organized in the large towns, 
like Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, Atlanta, which 
would then become the headquarters of a certain district, 
for carrying out this idea and a great many others, such as 
bureaux of organized labor, for instance. I am sure plenty 
of women in the smaller towns would be glad to give five 
dollars for a course of lessons on botany, provided they 
could be sure of having an interesting and progressive 
teacher. The trouble is that those things are generally done 
in such an amateur sort of way that they cannot succeed, 
and all such professions as that of the teacher who would 
be required for such lectures are now so fluctuating and un- 
certain that no woman of brains and talent could afford to 
go into them. 

Other things I heard of were a professional entertainer 
for children’s parties, a bright young girl with a special gift 
for amusing children, who bad turned her talent to account 
to earn money. In cities there might be quite enough of 
that sort of thing to keep one person busy. And I heard of 
a woman who was a sort of—I don’t know what to call it, 
but she advised with women about their dress, how to make 
over their old gowns; told them what would be becoming to 
them, what would be most useful to buy in view of their 
needs—in short, played the part of an artistic friend and 
adviser. I am sure many women would be glad to give 
two dollars for a visit from such a person, provided that the 
advice were really valuable and to the point. These things, 
and many besides that I’ve not time.to speak of, might be 
carried out by labor bureaux, of which I may have something 
to say at another time. 

Lastly, I heard this summer a charming little story of 
the Princess of Wales. It was told me by a delightful 
English girl, who was a trained nurse. Sbe said that a 
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friend of hers, also a trained nurse, was sent | 
for one evening to go to a house where some 


one had been taken suddenly ill. The nurse | A rounded spoonful of than a heaping 
was mst a6 the Geer of the aebocten ty 6 Cleveland’s baking powder spoonful of others. 


tall, beautiful woman in mantle and bonnet, 


who told her briefly and clearly about the does better work 


case, and then, as the nurse took off her 
things and prepared to settle down for the } 

. . 
night, the lady said to her: “I'm afraid So do all cooks ; 
you've hdd no rest before coming. You'll and the puzzle for 
have to be on duty all to-morrow, and you'll 

every one of them 


be worn out. Have you had any sleep to 


ysmvaitiiomntwewwtaar  Cleveland’s Baking Powder tas been ow 


know about this but I’m perfectly able to sit avoid sodden pas- 

— night. If I hadn't been I shouldn't be | was shown to be the strongest pure cream of tartar try. The problem 
* You must Hoedown and have a little nap powder.—Latest U. S. Govt. Report. fhas now been 

now, though, or I sha’n’t let you stay,” said , : / lved b th 

the lady. ‘I'm going to tuck you up on A genes -pound can mailed on receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking Powder SOlv y the 

this sofa. I'll take care of the patient tll Co., New York. 


three o'clock, and then you shall tuck me up NEW VEGETABLE 
in my turn bio ——— - bd ° SHORTENING 


The nurse protested, the lady insisted, and WOCCOCOCOCOOCOOCOCOOOKK 


finally the nurse had to yield. The lady Fe Like a Magic Touch, bee, % POUND PACKACE 


wrapped a warm rug carefully about her Lustre Ge t, ~ounp paceact) 

feet, the girl went off to sleep, and at three | the Least 

was waked by her companion, who had , pee retaining too us 

made tea over a little spirit-lamp, and had Sra H Ge one pashan / . : 

it waiting with some thin slices of bread- aw 7 which makes light, 
ind-butter. The two took their tea togeth EVANS crisp, wholesome 
er, and then the girl tucked the lady up in ‘ 


her own place, and she went to sleep. In | and easily digested 

the morning what was the girl’s surprise to | 

hear everybody saying, ‘‘ Your Royal High pastry. The mpost 
famous cooks in 


ness” to the lady, and to find out that the | 
the country say so, 


sweet and simple woman who had showed 
so much thoughtfulness and consideration 


through the night was no less a person than paid, paid, Toone sold e." so : 


and you will also 
the Princess of Wales. The patient was | ELECTRO SILICON CO : : 
one of her ladies-in-waiting, who had been cee te en aie tam Ym FOR 25 carts n\t after a fair trial. 
taken with a sudden chill, and the Princess —_$—_—— Make it ; NOW. 

had gone at once to her bedside to make | EU ROPE Holy ry California, eens “Florida, 


sure that everything possible was being done etc. Excursions and individual tickets. 
for her , tickets by all lines. Tourist Gazette free. 


Itisa pretty story because 80 long as sick- Ht. Mt (Gate Tieket Agente fr Chit Tron v. (Est. ist. 3844.) 
ness and suffering are in the world, the place 


f the great mass of women will be found | ' LADIES, i¢ you have superfinous 
more or less in doing just suc h acts “ of DENTIFRICE 
charity and of love.” They make all the | 
world of womanhood akin, princess and cot- | r 
tager alike, and ‘‘ whether we serve in the send for new information how to remove it easily a ., 
highlands or the lowlands, we get a soldier’s effectnally without chemicals or instruments. Cor- | : Citenge, ge, Bow Tosh, Boston, 
| respondence confidential in plain, sealed envelope 
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SMALL OPPORTUNITIES. GELLE F RERES duties cit 
( PPORTUNITY was well pictured asa f Compas, Sie Cor sewans Gagunt 

man running, his hair as well as his 6, Avenue de P Opéra pm aS “i We — es 
garment streaming in the wind. Whoever manufactory in the world, from 
would seize him must clutch his hair and PARIS which we sell direct to the con- 


hold fast, lest opportunity should slip out pe enprepsy sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


ei A — the Yor of the agents. 40 
of his grasp We furnish a < Organ, warranted 30 
Our opportunities for little pleasures, the | For sale at pank & TaAsenws and all 20 years, with stool and book, for only $ —— 
small delights of life, come constantly to | ng houses. 
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every one. Yet so fleeting are they, that | ; ‘ . N M 
they disappear as swiftly as we perceive Beecham’s pills are for O one 
them. Therefore, we cannot wait a day or 
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an hour to grasp whatever pleasure life of biliousness, bilious headache, R d nl 
fers us. Stop and enjoy quickly the sun- | : ; e ul re 2 


shine, the sweetness of falling rain on the dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid until ay perme ene tee youre coll Sold on instal- 
thirsty earth, the colors of the sunset, the liver, dizziness, sick head- ments. stl rate — _ Q 
solemn light of the stars, the heartiness of an positively . ; 
the evening gathering, the brightness of the ache, bad taste in the mouth, ggialgucat once fy ape 
warm well-ordered home, the cordial greet is received. 
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ing of friends, the exchange of sympathy | coated tongue, loss of appe- it a eSvestionment we _ re) Stool, Book, and Cover 
from heart to heart, the unconscious grace tite, sallow skin, when caused ockelscgndnael $1 75 as at geten, Gegnan 


of little children—the happiness that comes | 


from perceiving these things, and possessing | by constipation ; and consti- . Beethoven Piano “a, Organ “or 


the ability to make the most of them. se : 
Do not wait to enjoy these until to-mor pation is the most frequent P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 

row, or next week, or even until your pres 

ent employment is finished. The auspicious | Cause of all of them. 

time is now. The leisure of the busy man | : . 

or woman is as great to-day as to-morrow. | Book free , pills 25¢. At 

== | drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
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